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THE  GEORGIA  GUBERNATORIAL  ELECTION 
OF  1880 

By  Kenneth  Coleman 

Gubernatorial  elections  in  which  personalities  are 
the  biggest  question  are  not  uncommon  in  Georgia  or 
any  one-party  state.  However,  as  many  Georgians  are 
prone  to  forget,  Georgia  has  not  always  been  a  one- 
party  state.  Before  the  Civil  War  she  was  a  two-party 
state,  and  state  elections  sometimes  hinged  on  national 
issues.  During  the  Reconstruction  period  there  were 
also  two  parties:  Democratic,  the  party  of  respectable 
native  whites ;  and  Republican,  the  party  of  scalawags, 
carpet-baggers,  and  Negroes.  With  the  end  of  the  Re¬ 
construction  period  and  the  accompanying  death  of 
the  Republican  Party  so  far  as  state  politics  went, 
Georgia  became  what  she  has  been  ever  since — a  one- 
party  state.  This  transition  was  not  accomplished  with¬ 
out  considerable  strife  and  confusion.  It  was  during 
this  difficult  period  of  adjustment  that  one  of  the 
bitterest  and  hardest  fought  of  the  state’s  gubernatorial 
elections  occured — the  re-election  of  Alfred  H.  Colquitt 
to  the  governorship  in  1880.  The  biggest  single  episode 
of  this  election  hinged  around  the  resignation  of 
General  John  B.  Gordon  from  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  appointment  of  ex-Governor  Joseph  E.  Brown 
by  Governor  Colquitt  to  fill  this  vacancy.  The  political 
opponents  of  all  three  men  immediately  raised  the  cry 
of  “bargain  and  corruption”  all  over  the  state.  Did 
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Colquitt,  Brown,  and  Gordon  have  an  understanding 
over  Gordon’s  resignation.  Brown’s  appointment,  and 
Colquitt’s  campaign  for  re-election?  And  if  so  was 
this  to  the  detriment  of  the  state  ?  This  was  the  biggest 
question  Georgia  voters  were  asked  to  answer  in  1880. 
With  this  as  a  beginning,  a  campaign  of  personalities 
was  waged  with  such  bitterness  that  when  read  from 
the  newspapers  of  the  day  it  still  creates  considerable 
amazement. 

*  *  * 

Upon  Republican  Governor  Bullock’s  resignation  as 
Governor  of  Georgia  in  1871,  to  escape  certain  im¬ 
peachment  when  the  legislature  should  meet,  the 
people  of  the  state  were  immensely  thankful  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  immediately  to  elect  James  M.  Smith  to  the 
vacant  executive  post.  Smith  was  re-elected  in  1872 
for  a  regular  term  of  four  years.  When  in  1876  Smith 
decided  not  to  run  for  the  governorship  again,  there 
was  at  once  a  host  of  candidates  for  the  office.  How¬ 
ever,  the  leading  contender  for  the  nomination  by  the 
Democratic  state  convention  was  beyond  a  doubt  Alfred 
H.  Colquitt,  lawyer,  planter,  Congressman,  outstand¬ 
ing  Methodist  layman,  politician,  and  Confederate 
general.  By  the  time  the  nominating  convention  met 
the  rest  of  the  candidates  had  withdrawn  their  names 
from  the  race,  and  Colquitt  was  unanimously  nominated 
by  acclamation.  In  the  campaign  that  followed  Colquitt 
was  opposed  by  Jonathan  Norcross,  the  Republican 
nominee.  Norcross  was  no  politician,  and  the  state  was 
by  this  time  fully  in  the  hands  of  the  Democrats.  There¬ 
fore  the  77,755  majority  which  Colquitt  received  in 
the  election  was  almost  a  matter  of  form.  It  was  not 
so  much  a  proof  of  his  popularity  in  the  state  as  it 
was  proof  that  the  Democratic  Party  had  regained 
control  of  politics  in  Georgia  and  that  the  Republican 
Party  could  hope  for  little  in  Georgia  henceforth. 
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The  events  of  Colquitt’s  first  administration  need  not 
be  considered  here.  As  this  paper  is  concerned  entirely 
with  the  election  of  1880,  only  those  events  which  bear 
on  this  election  will  be  discussed.  These  events  can 
better  be  brought  out  in  a  discussion  of  the  campaign 
than  at  this  point. 

Though  no  contemporary  mention  of  the  fact  was 
found  by  the  author,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  cam¬ 
paign  which  was  to  be  so  bitter  as  the  Georgia  guber¬ 
natorial  race  of  1880  should  get  such  an  early  start. 
An  attempt  had  been  made  when  the  new  constitution 
of  1877  was  written  to  have  the  first  gubernatorial 
election  under  this  constitution  in  1878  instead  of  1880, 
as  it  would  come  under  the  constitution  of  1868. 
Though  this  effort  was  defeated,  it  was  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  been  advocated  by  the  opponents  of 
the  Colquitt  administration  which  was  then  in  office. 
Early  in  1879  letters  began  to  be  published  in  the  press 
stating  the  “esteem,  affection,  and  confidence”  with 
which  Colquitt  was  held  by  the  citizens  of  the  state. 
These  letters  were  probably  intended  by  Colquitt  sup¬ 
porters  as  feelers  for  the  campaign  of  1880.^ 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  numerous  comments  in 
the  state  press  so  strongly  urging  party  unity  were  in¬ 
spired  by  any  hint  of  what  was  to  follow  in  the  cam¬ 
paign.  In  all  probability  they  were  the  result  of  the 
election  of  1878  with  its  “independent”  victories.*  In 
the  light  of  what  was  to  come  later,  these  press  com¬ 
ments  are  exceedingly  interesting.  Opposition  to  Re¬ 
publicanism  was  not  enough ;  there  must  also  be  a  unity 
of  all  good  Democrats  on  all  state  issues.  Other  than 
the  prime  requisite  of  party  loyalty,  another  use  of 
much  editorial  ink  was  a  discussion  of  the  two-thirds 
rule,  which  had  not  been  adopted  by  a  Democratic 

1.  S«e  Dativ  Conatitution  (Atlanta,  Oeoraia),  January  8,  1879. 

2.  In  1878  two  OinKreswnen  had  been  elected  from  Georsia  who  refuiod  to 
follow  the  strict  Democratic  party  line,  and  who  therefore  called  themselves 
“Independent”  Democrats. 
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convention  in  Georgia  since  the  war.  There  was  much 
and  strong  opposition  to  its  adoption  throughout  the 
state.* 

During  the  spring  of  1880  the  campaign  began  to 
take  shape.  Feelers  and  announcements  were  put  out 
by  the  various  candidates.  Then  suddenly  the  whole 
state  was  startled  out  of  its  pre-campaign  inertia  by 
the  event  around  which  the  entire  contest  was  to  re¬ 
volve.  General  John  B.  Gordon,  the  hero  of  Appo¬ 
mattox  and  idol  of  the  Confederacy,  resigned  his  seat 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  It  was  incredible!  The 
state  could  not  believe  it !  “Like  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue,” 
said  the  Constitution,  “its  coming  had  not  been  heralded 
even  by  rumors,  and  all  to  whom  the  news  first  found 
its  way  were  incredulous,  and  only  became  believers 
in  its  genuineness  when  there  was  no  longer  room  for 
doubt.”*  At  the  date  of  Gordon’s  resignation  there 
were  but  three  weeks  remaining  in  the  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  then  sitting.  Governor  Colquitt  attempted  to 
persuade  Gordon  to  withhold  his  resignation  at  least 
that  long,  but  he  refused. 

Then,  before  most  of  the  state  had  learned  of 
Gordon’s  resignation,  Colquitt  appointed  ex-Govemor 
Joseph  E.  Brown  to  the  vacant  Senate  seat.*  Brown 
had  got  somewhat  into  the  good  graces  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats  by  his  action  in  Florida  in  the  disputed  presi¬ 
dential  election  of  1876.  He  was,  however,  far  from 

3.  "NothinK  except  the  two-thirds  rule,"  said  the  Daily  Conatitution  of  March 
6,  1880,  “has  contributed  so  larsely  to  the  buildins  up  of  the  independent 
party  in  the  state.  ...  It  is  to  be  home  in  mind  that  in  the  approaching 
state  election,  the  independents  are  making  preparations  for  a  campaign  of 
somewhat  imposing  proportions.  How  successful  these  preparations  will  be 
remains  to  be  seen ;  Imt  it  is  a  question  for  discussion  whether  it  would  not  be 
well  for  the  party  in  the  state  to  make  oyertures  of  an  honorable  compromise 
with  this  element  of  the  democracy.  There  is  certainly  nothing  to  be  lost  by 
such  a  discussion,  and  much  may  be  gained  in  the  way  of  unity  and 
harmony."  And  on  April  10,  1880,  “If  the  democrats  refuse  to  renew  the 
useless  war  of  words,  we  firmly  Miere  that  independentism  will  not  outlast 
the  approaching  campaign.  Its  sole  strength  lies  in  the  reyiral  of  a  bitter 
quarrel  among  the  democrats,  and  to  prerent  this  is  the  democratic  policy.” 

4.  May  20,  1880. 

6.  The  Brown  appointment  was  made  May  21,  1880.  MS.  Minutes  of  the 
Executive  Department.  State  of  Georgia.  January  17,  1877,  to  July  22.  1881, 
Georgia  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Atlanta,  p.  70S. 
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acceptable  as  a  senator  by  the  whole  of  the  state  at 
this  time.  The  newspaper  comment,  “The  news  of 
Governor  Brown’s  appointment  was  well  received  yes¬ 
terday  by  all  classes  of  people.  It  is  recognized  as  a 
proper  appointment  and  as  good  as  could  have  been 
made,’’*  sounds  decidedly  weak  considering  the  news¬ 
paper  style  of  the  day.  Apparently  the  editor  was 
not  yet  sure  what  ground  he  should  take.  The  state 
was  caught  entirely  unawares  by  this  appointment.  It 
was  as  big  a  shock  as  Gordon’s  resignation.  That  few 
people  would  have  recommended  it  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  that  still  fewer  would  have  guessed  that 
it  would  be  made  seems  fairly  to  state  the  attitude  of 
Georgia.  Some  towns  went  so  far  as  to  hold  indigna¬ 
tion  meetings  as  a  protest  against  Brown’s  appointment. 
At  one  of  these  meetings  it  was  hinted  that  there  might 
have  been  a  bargain  among  Colquitt,  Brown,  and 
Gordon.'' 

Colquitt,  on  his  side,  was  soon  heard  from.  He  said 
that  he  had  known  for  several  months  of  Gordon’s 
desire  to  resign.  He  had  tried  to  influence  the  Senator 
to  retain  his  seat.  When  he  became  convinced  that 
Gordon  would  not  do  this,  he  had  then  privately  asked 
Brown  to  take  the  seat  when  Gordon  vacated  it.  Brown 
at  first  refused  but  upon  further  consideration  agreed 
to  accept  if  Gordon  could  not  be  persuaded  to  remain 
in  the  Senate.  Colquitt  maintained  that  he  had  ap¬ 
pointed  Brown  because  he  considered  him  the  best 
man  in  the  state  for  the  job.  Brown’s  story  agreed 
exactly  with  Colquitt’s.  Brown  said  that  he  had  in  no 
way,  directly  or  indirectly,  communicated  with  Gordon 
about  the  affair.  Further,  he  said,  he  had  no  intention 
of  resigning  as  president  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
Railroad  as  was  frequently  charged.®  Henry  Grady, 

6.  Daily  Conttitatioa.  Maj  21,  1880. 

7.  Ibid.,  May  22.  1880.  et  tag. 

8.  Ibid..  May  23.  1880. 
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then  in  Washinsfton,  wrote  an  article  for  the  Constitution 
in  which  he  said  that  during  the  last  six  months  Gordon 
had  often  expressed  his  intention  to  resign  his  seat 
in  the  Senate  to  better  look  after  his  personal  financial 
interests  which  were  in  a  deplorable  state.  Grady  con¬ 
tinued  that  Gordon  had  received  a  very  inviting  offer 
from  T.  E.  Hogg,  one  of  his  former  soldiers,  to  go  to 
Oregon  to  take  charge  of  Hogg’s  railroad  and  mining 
interests  there.  Gordon  had  also  been  offered  the 
presidency  of  the  Great  Southern  Railway  of  Florida. 
He  positively  would  not  be  made  president  of  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  but  would  probably 
enter  the  practice  of  law.» 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  appointment  of 
Brown  was  not  the  big  surprise  that  it  had  at  first 
appeared  to  be,  but  that  a  number  of  people  had  ad¬ 
vocated  it  before  it  was  made.  One  petition  urging  the 
appointment  of  Brown  had  actually  been  sent  to  the 
governor,  and  others  that  had  been  started  in  various 
counties  were  dropped  when  the  appoinment  was  an¬ 
nounced.  Before  his  decision  was  announced  Colquitt 
had  also  received  some  telegrams  urging  Brown’s  ap- 
pointment.“ 

Upon  Gordon’s  return  to  Atlanta  he  made  a  speech 
at  De  Give’s  Opera  House  explaining  his  course  in  the 
resignation.  His  Oregon  offer  had  necessitated  im¬ 
mediate  action,  he  said,  hence  his  apparently  sudden 
resignation.  After  accepting  the  job  in  Oregon  he  was 
offered  a  job  as  counsel  for  the  Louisville  and  Nash¬ 
ville  Railroad,  a  position  which  he  accepted  so  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  leave  Georgia.  He 
absolved  Colquitt  of  any  blame  in  the  matter  and  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  vile  slanderings  of  Colquitt’s  enemies 
could  not  harm  him.  Gordon  further  stated  that  he 
personally,  like  many  other  Georgians,  would  not  have 

9.  Daiy  Conttitution,  May  23,  1880, 

10.  Ibid.,  May  25.  1880. 
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thought  Brown  the  best  man  for  the  job.  However 
Brown  would  probably  make  a  good  man,  and  he  would 
not  oppose  him.“ 

After  the  campaign  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination 
got  under  way  it  was  soon  evident  that  Colquitt  would 
not  have  such  easy  sailing  as  he  had  had  four  years 
before.  The  “Solid  South”  was  as  yet  a  new  thing.  The 
Democratic  Party  had  not  yet  learned  how  to  handle  its 
big  majority  to  its  own  advantage  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  down  Republicanism.  Colquitt’s  first  administra¬ 
tion  had  also  made  for  him  a  set  of  political  enemies 
within  the  state.  The  advocates  of  Colquitt  were  prone 
to  say,  “Whenever  you  find  a  man  abusing  Governor 
Colquitt,  you  are  more  than  sure  to  find  a .  self- 
organized,  self-appointed  or  inclined  Independent 
candidate  for  Governor  himself.”**  They  were  as  likely 
as  not  to  be  right.  Colquitt’s  old  opposition  of  disap¬ 
pointed  office  seekers  was  still  active.  The  attacks  on 
him  were  mostly  of  a  violent  personal  nature  and  went 
to  such  excesses  that  in  all  probability  they  brought 
people  into  his  fold  who  would  otherwise  not  have 
suported  him. 

The  Brown  appointment  quickly  became  the  leading 
issue  of  the  campaign.  It  is  probable  that  many  of 
the  other  charges  brought  up  against  Colquitt  would 
have  been  weak  and  of  little  use  to  the  opposition  had 
there  not  been  this  one  big  point  by  which  it  was 
possible  to  catch  so  many  opponents  to  Colquitt  and 
Brown.  Once  a  big  point  was  got  upon  which  people 
would  disagree  with  Colquitt  it  was  possible  to  get 
them  to  accept  many  smaller  points  as  well.  While 

11.  Brown  and  Gordon,  it  should  be  remembered,  were  not  then  on  good 
political  terms  due  to  their  opposite  attitudes  on  Beconstruction.  See  Daily 
Constitution.  June  6,  1880,  for  news  article  on  Gordon’s  speech,  which  was 
delieered  June  4.  The  entire  speech  was  printed  in  the  June  8  issue, 

12.  Unidentified  clipping  in  Colquitt  Scrap  Book  II,  58.  These  scrap  books 
consist  mainly  of  newspaper  clippings  on  the  election  of  1880.  They  were 
compiled  by  L  W.  Avery,  author  of  The  Hietory  of  the  State  of  Georgia  from 
18S0  to  isai,  who  was  then  an  executive  secretary  of  Colquitt's.  Most  of  the 
material  of  this  article  is  derived  from  these  scrap  books,  which  are  now 
owned  by  the  University  of  Georgia. 
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there  was  much  “political"  opposition  to  Brown’s 
appointment,  there  were  also  throughout  the  state 
many  ordinary  citizens  who  honestly  opposed  the 
appointment  and  were  thus  turned  against  Colquitt. 
Regardless  of  how  good  for  the  state  the  appointment 
of  Brown  might  have  been,  much  of  the  state  was  not 
yet  ready  for  it.^*  However  Brown  somewhat  counter¬ 
acted  his  reputation  and  thus  helped  his  own  and 
Colquitt’s  position  by  making  an  enviable  record  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  weeks  which  he  spent  in  the  Senate  before 
the  adjournment  of  Congress.  Perhaps  he  was  the  man 
to  be  senator  after  all,  some  of  the  people  began  to  say. 

Upon  the  request  of  a  committee  of  citizens,  Colquitt 
addressed  the  people  of  Atlanta  at  De  Give’s  Opera 
House  on  May  28,  1880.  This  speech  may  be  taken  as 
the  opening  of  his  campaign  for  the  nomination  for 
governor.*^  Colquitt  began  by  saying  that  he  had  done 
nothing  for  which  to  ask  pardon,  but  rather  deserved 
the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow  citizens.  To  the  charge 
that  he  was  too  often  absent  from  his  office  he  replied 
that  he  was  out  among  the  people  of  the  state  learning 
about  them ;  he  did  not  believe  that  the  governor  should 
sit  in  his  office  and  let  the  state  come  to  him.  As  to 
the  charge  that  he  spent  too  much  time  at  Sunday 
School  and  “nigger  meetings"  he  replied  that  he  had 
attended  Sunday  School  meetings  for  the  last  thirty 
years  and  would  not  desist  merely  because  he  was 
governor.  Further,  he  was  proud  to  be  Christian 
enough  to  realize  that  whites  and  blacks  were  equal  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  would  do  what  he  could  to  aid 
either  color.  To  the  charges  against  his  missions  of 

IS.  Mueh  of  the  atate  was  willinK  to  asree  that  Brown  waa  the  Talleyrand  of 
Georsia  politiea.  And  Talleyrand  had  been  likened  to  a  houae  cat,  an  animal 
that  ear^  little  for  the  people  but  waa  attached  to  the  premiaea.  The  anology 
might  have  been  earrM  further  by  the  atatement  that  Brown  had  nine 
political  livea  and  alwaya  landed  on  hia  feet  no  matter  which  way  be  waa 
dropped. 

14.  Thia  apeech  waa  iaaued  in  pamphlet  form  under  the  heading  “Speech  of 
Gov.  Alfred  H.  Colquitt  delivered  at  De  Give'a  Opera  Houae,  Atlanta.  Friday 
Night,  May  28,  18M.  Hia  OfBcial  Acta  Defended.”  8  pp.  It  waa  alao  printed 
in  full  in  the  Dady  Conatitution,  May  80.  1880.  The  account  given  here  cornea 
from  t^  text  of  the  apeech. 
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peace  between  the  sections  he  replied  that  he  fought 
as  hard  as  anyone  during  the  war  and  knew  when  he 
was  fairly  beaten.  The  war  was  now  over  and  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  encourage  peace  between  the  sec¬ 
tions.  His  efforts  were  well  taken  in  the  North,  and  he 
believed  they  were  by  most  Georgians.  He  had  put  the 
state  on  a  cash  basis  and  made  its  credit  as  good  as 
any  state’s.  He  denied  that  all  the  accomplishments  of 
his  administration  were  due  to  legislative  action,  as 
was  claimed  by  his  opponents;  the  legislature  could 
not  possibly  have  done  all  that  he  had  done.  He  had 
I,  delayed  the  signing  of  the  Northeastern  Railroad  bonds 
in  the  public  interest,  but  saw  that  he  could  not  delay 
until  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  as  he  had 
wished;  for  this  would  have  completely  wrecked  the 
road,  lost  all  the  money  invested  in  it,  and  left  that 
portion  of  the  state  it  was  to  serve  without  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities.  Therefore  he  had  signed  the  bonds  as 
an  executive  function.  As  to  the  appointment  of  Brown, 
he  maintained  that  Brown  was  a  Democrat  and  a 
capable  man ;  no  one  had  denied  his  capability.  When¬ 
ever  and  however  such  a  situation  as  Gordon’s  resig¬ 
nation  had  occured  the  governor’s  actions  would  have 
been  criticized  regardless  of  what  they  were.  He  was 
glad  he  had  acted  as  he  did  and  had  no  apologies  to 
make. 

By  the  time  the  nominating  convention  met  in  At¬ 
lanta,  the  state  press  was  pretty  well  lined  up  in  the 
way  it  was  to  remain  throughout  the  election.  While 
Colquitt  had  a  majority  of  the  most  important  dailies 
on  his  side,  in  point  of  number  the  dailies  were  ap¬ 
proximately  evenly  divided.*®  Of  the  weeklies  Colquitt 
had  a  considerable  majority,  though  apparently  many 
of  them  did  not  line  up  until  after  the  convention. 

IS.  1.  W.  Avery,  Tk»  Hiutory  of  tho  Stato  of  Georgia  from  tSBO  to  tt$l  (Mew 
York,  1881),  S69  vivo  the  lineup  of  the  imimrUuit  diUliee.  The  Atlanta  DoAg 
Coaatitatioa,  of  which  much  uae  has  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  this 
artieie,  was  one  of  the  leading  Colquitt  papers  during  the  election. 
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To  instruct  their  delegates  how  to  vote  in  the  coming 
state  nominating  convention  the  counties  from  April 
to  August  held  county  conventions,  mass  meetings,  and 
primaries.  There  was  a  total  of  350  votes  in  the  con¬ 
vention,  each  county  being  entitled  to  twice  the  num¬ 
ber  of  votes  it  had  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Under  the  two-thirds  rule  234  votes  would  be  necessary 
to  nominate  a  candidate,  or  117  could  prevent  a  nomi¬ 
nation.  Besides  a  governor  the  convention  was  to 
nominate  a  secretary  of  state,  attorney-general, 
treasurer,  and  comptroller-general. 

As  the  Colquitt  forces  had  a  clear  majority  in  the 
convention,**  they  could  run  it  as  they  chose.  As  they 
did  not  have  a  two-thirds  majority  the  most  important 
thing  which  they  had  to  decide  was  whether  or  not 
they  would  adopt  the  two-thirds  rule  in  regard  to 
nominations.  This  rule  had  not  been  used  in  a  Georgia 
convention  since  the  war.*’  At  the  Colquitt  caucus  the 
night  before  the  opening  of  the  convention  the  question 
of  the  two-thirds  rule  had  to  be  decided.  If  the  ma¬ 
jority  rule  were  adopted,  Colquitt  could  be  nominated 
on  the  first  ballot.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
anti-Colquitt  delegates  declared  that  they  would  bolt 
the  convention  if  the  majority  rule  were  adopted.  Ex- 

16.  On  July  26.  two  weeks  before  the  meetiiiK  of  the  eonyention,  the  Dady 
Congtitution  published  the  foHowins  tsbolation  of  instructed  eonrention  yotes: 

Colquitt  . 206% 

Hudemsn  . 44 

Lester _ 68% 

Gsrtrell  - _ — _ 16% 

Doubtful _ 7 

Antl-Colqultt  . 7% 

Totsl  ddesstes  chosen _ 660 

Not  yet  besrd  from . . 60 

Totsl  yotes  in  convention . . . 860 

ThouKh  some  of  the  papers  gave  Colquitt  considerably  fewer  votes  than  this, 
none  of  them  denied  bis  lead  in  instructed  delecates.  Avery,  History  of 
Georgia,  671-672,  gives  tabuiations  of  various  state  papers. 

17.  In  1868  the  party  had  held  no  convention,  but  an  advisory  committee  bad 
put  Gordon  in  the  Add.  In  1871,  after  the  resignation  of  Bullock,  the  ma¬ 
jority  rule  had  been  adopted  by  the  convention.  Both  the  conventions  of 
1872  and  1876  had  made  unamious  nominations ;  the  convention  of  1872  had 
adopted  the  majority  rule,  the  convention  of  1876  neither.  Dsilv  ConstitMtioit, 
July  28,  1880. 
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Governor  Brown  held  that  the  adoption  of  the  two- 
thirds  rule,  even  if  Colquitt  could  not  thus  be  nomi¬ 
nated,  would  leave  him  in  a  stronger  position  than  he 
would  occupy  as  a  regular  nominee  of  a  rump  con¬ 
vention.  Patrick  Walsh,  the  editor  of  the  Aug^usta 
Chronicle  and  Constitutionalist  and  a  strong  Colquitt 
partisan,  strongly  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  two- 
thirds  rule.  Finally  Colquitt  himself,  presumably  in  the 
interest  of  party  harmony,  threw  his  weight  into  the 
balance  in  favor  of  the  two-thirds  rule,  and  it  was 
agreed  upon  for  nominations  only;  all  other  business 
of  the  convention  would  be  conducted  by  the  majority 
rule.** 

On  August  4,  549  delegates  with  350  votes  assembled 
in  Atlanta  for  the  state  Democratic  nominating  con¬ 
vention.  The  convention  was  opened  with  a  plea  for 
party  unity  by  its  permanent  chairman,  L.  N.  Tram¬ 
mell.**  The  Colquitt  forces  presented  a  solid  and 
disciplined  front  to  their  opponents  in  the  convention. 
They  were  well  organized  under  Henry  W.  Grady,  as 
chairman  of  the  campaign  committee,  with  the  able 
assistance  of  such  men  as  Evan  P.  Howell,  William  T. 
Newman,  S.  M.  Inman,  W.  D.  Ellis,  and  Patrick  Walsh. 
The  opponents  of  Colquitt  failed  to  carry  over  their 
unity  of  purpose,  the  desire  to  defeat  Colquitt,  to  the 
support  of  any  one  candidate;  instead  they  divided 
their  strength  between  four  men.  In  the  first  action 
of  the  convention  the  majority  gave  the  minority*®  eight 
out  of  fourteen  contested  votes  as  evidence  of  its  desire 
for  good  feeling.  In  the  adoption  of  the  two-thirds  rule 
and  the  award  of  contested  seats  the  majority  showed 
its  policy  of  conciliation  by  which  it  at  first  tried  to  win 

18.  Aytxy,  Hiatory  of  Goorgia,  672.6TS ;  Colquitt  Scimp  Book  lU.  5-7. 

19.  Unleas  otherwise  noted  the  information  on  the  convention  come*  from 
Avery.  Hiatory  of  Gaorgim,  and  the  Doily  ConatitMtion  for  the  dates  concerned. 

20.  Throughout  the  campaign  the  term  majority  wUi  be  used  when  the  Colquitt 
supporters,  rather  than  Colquitt  personaliy,  are  referred  to.  Minority  will  he 
used  in  the  same  sense  to  designate  t^  Coiqnitt  opponents,  who  soon 
developed  into  No.wood  supporters. 
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converts  to  its  cause.  The  minority  adopted  just  the 
opposite  policy  in  its  unsuccessful  effort  to  solidify  the 
anti-Colquitt  feeling  and  stir  up  discord  in  the  Colquitt 
ranks. 

The  majority  brought  forward  and  adopted  two 
rules  to  which  the  minority  was  later  to  object  stren¬ 
uously  as  gag  rules.  These  rules  provided  that  no  name 
might  be  voted  upon  for  the  nomination  that  had  not 
been  previously  presented  to  the  convention,  and  that 
no  name  should  be  presented  without  the  consent  of 
the  gentleman  named.  On  the  first  ballot  the  vote 
stood : 

Colquitt . 208  2/3 

Lester  .  58  1/2 

Hardeman . - .  54  5/6 

Gartrell .  17  1/2 

Warner  .  11 

By  the  ninth  ballot  Colquitt  had  gained  one  vote  and 

Lester’s  strength  had  increased  to  69.  It  was  already 
obvious  that  a  deadlock  was  likely  to  ensue. 

As  ballot  followed  ballot  to  no  avail,  numerous  sug¬ 
gestions  were  made  for  the  appointing  of  committees 
to  bring  in  a  compromise  nomination  or  restore  unity 
to  the  convention.  However  none  of  these  were 
adopted,  for  no  agreement  could  be  reached  as  to  the 
relative  strength  each  faction  of  the  convention  should 
have  on  the  proposed  committees.  It  was  in  defense 
of  one  of  these  proposals  that  Thomas  E.  Watson,  then 
only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  made  his  maiden 
political  speech.  This  speech,  a  good  sample  of  the 
Tom  Watson  that  was  to  be  and  coming  as  it  did  from 
an  unknown  slip  of  a  boy,  easily  became  the  sensation 
of  a  convention  of  sensations.  However  it  served  no 
immediate  end  save  to  bring  its  author  before  the 
public. 
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When  it  became  obvious  that  none  of  the  men  before 
the  convention  could  be  nominated  there  was  consider¬ 
able  speculation  over  the  state  as  to  what  the  conven¬ 
tion  should  do.  Many  people  favored  a  dark  horse. 
The  Colquitt  supporters  generally  claimed  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  minority  to  come  over  to  Colquitt.  Many 
of  the  counties  had  held  primaries  to  instruct  their 
delegates,  rather  than  instructing  them  with  county 
conventions  or  mass  meetings  as  had  formerly  been 
the  custom.  The  Colquitt  forces  insisted  that  their 
candidate  was  really  the  choice  of  the  people  of  the 
state  and  not  the  politicians ;  they  apparently  failed  to 
see  that  this  point  could  be  used  by  the  minority  as 
well.  The  majority  claimed  that  in  all  the  delegate 
elections  the  issue  had  been  Colquitt  versus  anti-Col¬ 
quitt,  and  that  since  Colquitt  had  got  so  near  a  two- 
thirds  endorsement  of  the  state  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
minority  to  give  in  and  nominate  him.  The  minority 
contended  that  the  good  of  the  whole  people  and  the 
unity  and  success  of  the  Democratic  Party  were  of  more 
importance  to  the  people  than  the  personal  triumph 
of  any  one  man,  while  the  majority  maintained  that 
when  the  integrity,  honesty,  and  administration  of  a 
public  officer  were  assailed,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
people  and  the  party  to  vindicate  that  official  and  his 
administration  by  re-electing  him. 

At  a  caucus  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  convention, 
Colquitt  announced  that  he  would  gladly  withdraw 
from  the  contest  but  for  the  fact  that  the  tactics  of  the 
opposition  made  him  fight  to  the  end.‘*  The  delegates 
enthusiastically  pledged  him  their  continued  support, 
and  people  from  all  over  the  state  telegraphed  their 

21.  It  ia  quite  probable  that  Colquitt  would  not  hayc  run  again  bad  it  not  been 
for  the  attaeka  upon  him  and  hia  adminiatration  which  be  felt  that  he  must 
vindicate.  The  term  had  been  reduced  to  two  Tears  and  the  salary  to  $3,000 
by  the  new  constitution  of  1877.  Colquitt’s  private  affairs  had  suffered  during 
his  term  of  public  service  and  were  in  dire  need  of  attention.  Avery,  Higtory 
of  Georgia,  666, 
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support  as  well.  On  the  sixth  day  of  the  convention 
a  motion  asking  all  the  men  before  the  convention  to 
withdraw  their  names  was  defeated.  A  resolution  by 
Patrick  Walsh  was  then  carried  which  provided  that 
if  after  the  taking  of  three  more  ballots  no  nomination 
should  be  made  under  the  two-thirds  rule,  the  man 
with  the  highest  number  of  votes  should  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  state  by  the  convention  and  no  nomi¬ 
nation  be  made.  After  a  recess  in  which  the  delegates 
had  failed  to  accomplish  anything  privately,  balloting 
was  resumed.  On  the  final  ballot  Colquitt  received 
224  2/3  votes,  9  1/3  less  than  the  234  necessary  to 
nominate  under  the  two-thirds  rule.“  As  no  nomination 
had  been  made,  the  Walsh  resolution  took  effect,  and 
Colquitt  was  recommended  to  the  state.  The  conven¬ 
tion  then  proceeded  to  nominate  state  house  officers. 
On  the  nomination  of  the  attorney-general  it  did  not 
hesitate  to  switch  from  a  majority  candidate  who 
could  not  get  a  two-thirds  vote,  to  a  dark  horse.  On 
August  11,  the  seventh  day  of  the  convention,  it  ad¬ 
journed  without  making  a  nomination  for  governor. 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  all  minority 
members  were  requested  to  remain  in  the  hall  after 
the  majority  members  had  left.  This  group  then  re¬ 
solved  itself  into  a  meeting  and  appointed  a  committee 
of  nine**  to  prepare  business  for  the  meeting  and  an 
address  to  the  people.  Thomas  M.  Norwood,  ex-United 
States  Senator  from  Georgia,  was  made  chairman  of 
this  committee.  The  meeting  then  adjourned  without 
further  action.  After  the  refusal  of  both  W.  H.  Felton 
and  A.  H.  Stephens  to  head  a  ticket  of  the  minority, 
the  committee  selected  its  own  chairman,  Norwood,  and 
put  him  in  the  field  as  an  opponent  to  Colquitt  for  the 

21.  The  orisinal  vote  was  220  2/2.  but  four  votes  were  chanced  to  Colquitt  after 
the  ballot  was  taken.  The  vote  is  civen  both  wasra  in  various  sources. 

22.  Two  additional  members  seem  someway  to  have  got  on  this  committee;  it 
is  therefore  variously  referred  to  in  the  contemporary  records  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  nine  or  the  committee  of  eleven. 
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governorship.  An  “address  to  the  people”  explaining 
^e  minority’s  action  and  attacking  Colquitt’s  record 
was  also  issued  by  the  committee. 

On  August  16  Norwood  addressed  a  letter  to  Colquitt 
suggesting  that  in  the  interest  of  party  harmony  they 
both  retire  from  the  race  and  let  a  new  convention 
meet  and  make  a  nomination.  Colquitt  replied  that 
he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
could  not  retire  from  the  trust  the  party  had  put  in 
him.  Neither  could  he  retire  after  the  attacks  which 
had  been  made  upon  his  administration  by  Norwood.^ 
Both  candidates  then  formed  campaign  committees 
and  set  up  headquarters  in  Atlanta.^ 

The  big  question  mark  in  Georgia  politics  was  still 
the  Republicans.  What  would  they  do  now  that  the 
Democrats  were  divided  into  two  hostile  camps?  The 
consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  they  lacked 
sufficient  strength  to  elect  a  candidate  of  their  own, 
but  should  throw  their  strength  with  one  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  factions.  As  early  as  April  it  had  been  predicted 
that  Colquitt  could  have  the  colored  vote  if  he  wanted 
it.  The  Negroes  were  beginning  to  throw  off  domina¬ 
tion  by  white  Republicans  and  to  take  their  politics 
into  their  own  hands.  Colquitt  was  outstanding  in  their 
eyes  for  his  policy  of  peace  between  the  races  and 
justice  regardless  of  color.  W.  A.  Pledger,  the  Negro 
editor  of  the  Athens  Blade  and  the  chairman  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  executive  committee,  early  put  the  minority 
on  notice  that  it  need  not  expect  the  support  of  the 
colored  voters.  He  said  that  Colquitt  was  the  friend 
of  the  colored  people  and  they  would  vote  for  him. 
Norcross,  the  leader  of  the  white  Republicans  and 
Colquitt’s  opponent  in  1876,  said  that  the  Republicans 
had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  the 

24.  Daiy  ContUtution,  Ausat  IT,  1880. 

88.  S.  M.  InmAn  waa  the  ehairman  of  the  Colquitt  central  eommittee.  while 
M.  A.  Candler  beaded  the  Norwood  central  committee. 
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Democratic  split.  It  was  his  opinion  that  if  the  Re¬ 
publicans  supported  the  minority  candidate  such  a 
combination  could  probably  beat  Colquitt;  this  was 
what  he  thought  would  probably  happen.^*  Luckily  for 
the  Democrats  the  Republicans  were  likewise  split  and 
not  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  Democratic  split. 
Should  the  colored  Republicans  decide  to  take  things 
into  their  own  hands,  they  could  easily  control  the 
party  due  to  their  numerical  superiority. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  narrative  of  the 
campaign  as  it  unfolded,  it  will  be  well  to  see  the 
actual  points  of  argument  developed  for  and  against 
each  of  the  candidates,  along  with  the  answers  to  these 
accusations. 

Colquitt’s  plea  for  party  regularity  was  probably  his 
greatest  trump  card  in  the  campaign;  for  he  was  the 
"recommendee,”  if  not  the  nominee,  of  the  regular 
Democratic  Party.  While  Norwood  contended  that  he 
was  the  candidate  of  the  minority  of  the  convention 
and  therefore  just  as  “regular”  as  Colquitt,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  minority  did  not  recommend 
Norwood  while  the  convention  was  actually  in  session, 
but  only  after  it  had  adjourned.  Therefore,  the  Col¬ 
quitt  forces  had  the  best  of  the  argument  when  they 
contended  that  Norwood  was  recommended  merely  by 
a  citizens  meeting.  In  a  day  when  party  regularity  was 
considered  such  an  important  thing,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Colquitt  occupied  in  this  respect  the  better 
position  of  the  two.  Many  who  opposed  Colquitt  be¬ 
fore  the  convention  came  over  to  him  for  the  sake  of 
party  loyalty  and  harmony  after  they  saw  his  strength 
in  the  convention.  To  the  majority  contention  that  the 
state  had  the  issues  thoroughly  before  it  when  the 
selection  of  convention  delegates  took  place  and  had 
overwhelmingly  returned  Colquitt  delegates,  the  mi¬ 
nority  replied  that  the  only  canvass  which  had  been 


26.  DaUy  Conttitvtion,  August  24,  1880, 
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made  was  a  Colquitt  one  and  that  therefore  only  one 
side  of  the  question  had  been  presented  to  the  state. 
The  minority  further  maintained  that  instead  of  the 
overwhelming  Colquitt  approval  by  the  people  of  the 
state  in  county  primaries,  only  about  one-twelfth  of  the 
people  of  the  state  had  voted  in  the  primaries  in  the 
counties  where  they  were  held.” 

In  regard  to  the  financial  accomplishments  of  Col¬ 
quitt’s  administration  the  majority  could  make  sub¬ 
stantial  claims.  When  Colquitt  came  into  office  the 
state  was  borrowing  $350,000  a  year  to  meet  current 
operating  expenses;  he  had  discharged  this  debt  be¬ 
fore  he  had  been  in  office  a  year  and  had  not  borrowed 
a  cent  for  any  purpose  since  then.  He  had  reduced 
taxes  from  five  to  three  mills,  a  saving  to  the  taxpayers 
of  $250,000  annually.  The  state’s  credit  was  up  con¬ 
siderably.  Her  bonds  had  increased  in  value  and  were 
considered  gilt-edged  securities.  He  had  collected 
$270,000  in  dormant  claims  against  the  United  States 
government  and  $215,000  in  back  taxes  from  railroads. 
He  had  effected  considerable  savings  in  the  actual 
operation  of  the  state  government.  On  account  of  all 
these  savings  $250,000  worth  of  bonds  not  yet  due  had 
been  redeemed  by  the  treasurer  and  the  interest  upon 
them  saved  to  the  state.  All  this,  said  the  majority,  had 
been  effected  in  the  face  of  general  depression  and 
despite  the  expenses  of  a  constitutional  convention, 
double  sessions  of  the  legislature,  and  the  purchase  by 
the  state  of  artificial  limbs  for  maimed  Confederate 
soldiers. 

Colquitt  maintained  that  his  work  as  a  peacemaker 
between  the  sections  was  universally  approved  in  the 
North  and  that  he  believed  it  was  approved  within 
the  state  as  well.  He  also  used  for  its  full  value  his 

27.  While  no  definite  figures  are  available,  it  does  seem  from  newspaper  com¬ 
ment  that  many  more  county  prinmries  for  the  instruction  of  convention 
delegates  were  held  in  1880  than  it  had  previously  been  the  custom  to  bold 
throughout  the  state. 
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friendship  with  the  Negroes.^*  Against  this  record  of 
Colquitt  the  majority  held  up  a  speech  which  Norwood 
had  made  at  Oxford  in  which  he  had  said  of  the  Negro, 
“Cut  him  down,  why  cumbereth  he  the  ground  ?’’  and 
a  speech  of  like  sentiments  on  the  civil  rights  bill  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  Despite  the  contention  of 
the  minority  that  Colquitt  had  approved  both  speeches 
at  the  time  they  were  made,  Colquitt  was  the  proven 
friend  of  the  Negro,  while  if  Norwood  had  experienced 
a  change  of  heart  he  had  yet  to  prove  it. 

Of  points  of  attack  upon  the  Colquitt  administration, 
the  minority  had  plenty.  Colquitt  had  paid  out  certain 
fees  for  the  recovery  of  state  monies,  a  procedure  which 
had  been  attacked  as  illegal  and  unnecessary.  He  was 
attacked  for  having  endorsed  for  state  aid  the  bonds 
of  the  Northeastern  Railroad  Company.  This  was  a 
very  controversial  question  which  is  too  long  for  treat¬ 
ment  here  save  to  say  that  regardless  of  how  Colquitt 
had  acted  in  the  matter  he  would  have  been  criticized.^* 
Colquitt  had  refused  to  advance  for  the  constitutional 
convention  in  1877  any  funds  beyond  the  legislative 
appropriation.  However  he  had  paid  the  bonds  which 
the  convention  issued  to  meet  its  additional  expenses 
without  special  legislative  authorization.  To  the  charge 
that  this  was  inconsistent  Colquitt  replied  that  he  paid 
the  bonds  to  save  the  state  the  interest  and  that  an 
ordinance  of  a  constitutional  convention  was  sufficient 
authority  to  pay  money  out  of  the  treasury.  Colquitt 
was  also  attacked  for  his  acceptance  of  a  compromise 
in  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  ex-Treasurer  John 
Jones.  Jones  had  been  dismissed  from  office,  and  the 
state  subsequently  had  been  awarded  a  $98,000  judg¬ 
ment  against  him  and  his  bondsmen.  On  account  of 

28.  Of  special  value  in  this  connection  was  his  action  in  the  Jonesboro  trouble. 
Colquitt  had  taken  the  Gate  City  Guard  to  Jonesboro  and  brousht  back  to 
Atlanta  the  white  men  arrested  tor  a  Nesro  murder  when  the  local  authorities 
bcKan  to  fear  that  a  mob  would  rdeoae  them  from  the  local  jail. 

29.  A  lesiBlative  committee  had  tboroushly  investixated  the  matter  and  bad 
declared  that  the  xovemor  had  acted  properly  in  the  matter. 
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the  financial  condition  of  the  bondsmen  and  upon  the 
advice  of  some  of  the  best  legal  talent  in  the  state, 
Colquitt  had  accepted  a  compromise  settlement  of 
$35,000.  To  the  majority  contention  that  the  tax  rate 
had  been  materially  lowered,  the  minority  answered 
that  excessive  and  unnecessary  taxes  had  actually  been 
levied.*®  A  further  point  of  attack  was  in  Colquitt’s 
administration  of  a  law  passed  by  the  legislature  direct¬ 
ing  the  governor  to  designate  as  state  depositories  the 
banks  which  would  make  the  best  contracts  for  the 
payment  of  interest  for  the  use  of  state  funds.  None 
of  the  banks  so  designated  by  Colquitt  paid  any  inter¬ 
est,  though  they  did  reduce  state  expenses  in  the  sale 
of  state  bonds.  In  their  attack  upon  Colquitt  on  this 
point  the  minority  probably  had  a  good  point,  for  the 
law  was  apparently  not  carried  out  as  the  legislature 
had  intended,  and  the  sale  of  state  bonds  was  not  a 
very  expensive  process. 

Colquitt’s  administration  of  the  convict  law  was  held 
up  for  much  criticism.  It  was  contended  that  the  im¬ 
provements  in  the  system  were  due  to  legislative  action 
and  not  at  all  to  the  efforts  of  the  governor.  In  truth, 
the  law  was  poorly  made  and  could  not  properly  have 
been  carried  out  with  the  force  provided  for  its  en¬ 
forcement  by  the  legislature.  Colquitt  was,  neverthe¬ 
less,  severely  criticized  for  not  carrying  it  out  to  the 
letter.  He  was  also  strongly  attacked  for  not  removing 
the  principal  keeper  of  the  penitentiary  after  a  legis¬ 
lative  investigation  of  the  principal  keeper’s  office.  The 
investigating  committee  had  merely  referred  its 
evidence  to  the  governor  with  instructions  to  do  what 
he  considered  proper  in  the  matter.  Neither  Norwood 
nor  any  of  the  minority  ever  produced  any  definite 

so.  Thu  point  U  not  eznetly  elcnr.  Colquitt  had  eertainiy  reduced  the  tax  rate. 
He  had  apparently  eoUeet^  more  money  than  waa  neeeasary  for  the  payment 
of  bonda.  The  intereat  which  he  thus  saved  by  payinK  off  bonds  before  they 
were  doe  was  one  of  the  points  used  in  hU  favor.  As  the  tax  rate  had  been 
materially  reduced,  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  reason  for  the  minority's  ob> 
jsetions. 
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answer  to  the  majority  claim  that  Norwood  had  no 
definite  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  convict 
system. 

Of  course  there  was  the  old  patronage  and  appoint^ 
ment  objection.  Colquitt’s  appointments  were  for  his 
own  good  rather  than  that  of  the  state,  said  the 
minority.  The  cry  of  “bargain  and  corruption”  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Brown  appointment  was  heard 
throughout  the  campaign.*^  The  appointment  of  ex-Gov- 
emor  Smith  to  the  newly  formed  railroad  commission 
was  attacked  as  an  attempt  to  keep  Smith  quiet  and 
out  of  the  ranks  of  Colquitt’s  opponents.  Smith  and 
Colquitt  were  not  on  good  terms  at  the  time  of  the 
appointment,  but  Smith  apparently  made  a  good  man 
for  the  job.  Smith’s  active  participation  against  Col¬ 
quitt  in  the  campaign  showed  the  fallacy  of  the 
minority  contention  in  this  regard.  Colquitt  was  also 
depicted  as  a  shield  behind  whose  Christian  character 
certain  designing  people,  especially  Brown,  hid  their 
evil  acts. 

The  action  of  the  majority  in  the  convention  was 
severely  attacked.  The  Colquitt  forces  were  accused 
of  having  come  to  the  convention  determined  to  nomi¬ 
nate  “Colquitt  or  nobody,”  while  the  minority  said  it 
would  have  been  willing  to  take  “any  good  man”  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  majority.  Unfortunately  for  this 
minority  contention,  at  no  time  during  the  convention 
did  the  minority  concentrate  its  strength  on  any  one 
person.  Beyond  a  doubt  one  of  the  minority  trump 
cards  was  the  adoption  of  the  two-thirds  rule  by  the 
majority  and  its  subsequent  refusal  to  make  a  nomina¬ 
tion  by  this  rule.  Of  course,  the  majority  could  have 
changed  the  rules  of  the  convention  after  it  became 
evident  that  no  nomination  could  be  made  under  the 

81.  If  there  waa  a  miitake  in  the  u>Pointment  of  Brown  it  lay  not  in  any 
bargain  or  underatanding  between  Brown  and  Colquitt,  if  aueh  existed,  but 
rather  in  the  unpopularity  of  Brown  throughout  tte  state  at  that  time. 
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two-thirds  rule.  But  apparently  the  majority  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  recommend  Colquitt 
to  the  state  rather  than  change  the  rules  with  the 
possibility  of  the  minority  bolting  the  convention. 

That  the  public  offices  of  the  state  were  not  a  place 
for  private  “vindication”  the  minority  maintained  long 
and  loud.  Even  Colquitt’s  war  record,  which  up  to  this 
time  had  been  considered  gilt-edged,  was  attacked; 
the  minority  freely  gave  all  the  credit  for  the  victory 
at  Olustee,  Colquitt’s  outstanding  military  exploit,  to 
other  Confederate  officers.  Though  the  majority  main¬ 
tained  that  Colquitt  was  being  persecuted  for  his  ex¬ 
tensive  religious  activities,  there  is  little  opposition 
material  with  which  to  back  up  this  charge.  Apparently 
the  main  point  of  objection  was  that  Colquitt  spent 
time  on  religious  activities  that  could  have  well  been 
spent  on  state  business.’^  Of  the  various  charges  and 
counter  charges  in  regard  to  Colquitt’s  administration 
very  little  can  be  said  with  certainty.  It  can  at  least 
be  said,  however,  that  he  was  neither  responsible  for 
all  the  accomplishments  of  his  administration,  as  the 
majority  maintained,  nor  was  he  responsible  for  none 
of  them,  as  the  minority  maintained. 

Though  Norwood  did  not  have  a  term  as  governor 
to  hold  up  for  criticism,  he  did  have  a  senatorial  term. 
In  this  he  had  made  himself  outstanding  in  the  eyes 
of  the  majority  in  that  he  voted  for  the  salary  grab 
act**  and  made  his  civil  rights  speech  against  Negroes. 
In  answer  Norwood  pointed  out  that  he  was  not  the 
only  Georgian  in  Congress  who  voted  for  the  salary 
grab  act.  Norwood  had  favored  Milledgeville  over  At^ 

32.  “If  any  eitlscn  of  the  State  antieipatea  boaincaa  with  the  ■oeemor,  he 
ehould  kMp  poated  aa  to  where  the  nevro  Sunday  ihoola  [ate.]  boil  atroogeat. 
Goa.  Colquitt  haa  notorionaiy  negleeted  hla  dutiea  aa  Koaemor,  and  run  all 
oaer  the  country  on  thia  Sunday  aehool  deetionaering  aeheme  about  long 
enough  to  diaguat  eaery  man  of  good  aenae  in  the  State.  .  .  Elditor  of  the 
Crow/ordadla  Oamoerat  quoted  in  unidentified  clipping  in  Colqnitt  Serap 
Book  II.  69. 

33.  An  aet  whereby  Congrcaaional  lalariea  were  inereaaad  and  tha  benaflta  of 
the  inereaae  made  retroaetiae. 
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lanta  for  the  capital;  Colquitt  had  favored  Atlanta. 
While  this  was  usually  taken  as  a  point  against  Nor¬ 
wood,  in  some  localities  it  was  in  his  favor.  But  what 
people  most  violently  objected  to  in  his  record  was  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  an  attorney  before  the  legislature 
in  favor  of  certain  of  the  repudiated  reconstruction 
bonds.  Norwood  maintained  that  he  did  not  favor  the 
payment  of  all  the  repudiated  bonds,  but  that  the  ones 
which  he  supported  should  have  been  paid. 

The  fact  that  Norwood  was  the  “disorganizer"  of 
the  Democrats  has  already  been  brought  out.  As  fur¬ 
ther  proof  of  the  “disloyal”  tendency  of  the  minority 
there  was  the  fact  that  it  had  supposedly  asked  Dr. 
Felton,  the  most  outstanding  Georgia  independent,  to 
head  its  ticket.  Felton  had  declined  in  order  to  run  for 
Congress  again.*^  After  Norwood  had  been  put  for¬ 
ward  the  men  who  had  asked  Felton  to  lead  the 
minority"  publicly  announced  that  they  had  acted  upon 
their  own  before  the  convention  adjourned  in  the  hope 
that  they  could  thus  frighten  the  majority  into  accept¬ 
ing  some  candidate  other  than  Colquitt.  The  date  of 
the  exchange  of  telegrams  with  Felton  tended  to  con¬ 
firm  this  statement.  Norwood  was  charged  with  help¬ 
ing  to  keep  certain  votes  away  from  Colquitt  in  the 
convention  and  thus  profiting  from  the  situation  which 
he  had  helped  to  create.  Since  Norwood  was  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  which  had  put  him  forward,  was 
he  not  really  his  own  recommendee  ?  Anyway,  so  said 
the  majority.  The  old  charge  of  Colquitt’s  friends,  that 
his  opponents  were  merely  disappointed  office  seekers, 
was  often  heard.  And  Norwood  was,  they  said,  the 
most  disappointed ;  for  he  had  wanted  the  senate  seat 
which  Brown  got. 

In  support  of  Norwood  the  minority  pointed  out  that 
the  Democratic  convention  had  failed  to  nominate  a 

84.  This  time  he  waa  to  be  defeated  by  the  resular  Democratic  nominee  from 
his  district. 

86.  J.  L.  Warrmi,  H.  H.  Cartton,  and  Wiiiiam  Garrard. 
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candidate  for  governor.  Therefore  it  logically  followed 
that  anyone  who  chose  had  a  right  to  run.  While  this 
might  not  have  been  very  good  party  loyalty,  it  was 
certainly  true.  In  the  election  of  1880  the  Georgia 
voters  would  chose  their  governor  at  the  general  elec¬ 
tion  for  the  first  time  since  the  war. 

Norwood’s  platform  was  set  forth  by  him  in  a  public 
letter  in  which  he  agreed  to  become  the  candidate  of 
the  minority.  As  platforms  usually  are,  it  consisted  of 
pretty  words  so  phrased  as  to  catch  as  many  votes  as 
possible  and  to  mean  as  little  as  possible.  The  six  points 
of  the  platform  were:  (1)  Norwood  favored  liberal 
provision  for  the  education  of  both  races.  (2)  He  was 
opposed  to  the  sale  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Rail¬ 
road  or  its  use  to  hurt  the  state  in  any  way.**  (3)  He 
would  endeavor  to  foster  kindly  relations  between 
the  races.  (4)  He  would  advise  such  legislation  as 
would  protect  just  results  to  capitol  and  labor.  (5)  He 
would  favor  no  unjust  burdens  on  shippers  or  railroads. 
(6)  He  would  endeavor  to  stop  a  repetition  of  cruelties 
growing  out  of  the  convict  lease  system.  This  last  point 
was  especially  aimed  at  getting  a  big  portion  of  the 
Negro  vote  and  was  supposed  to  show  his  change  in 
viewpoint  since  his  Oxford  and  civil  rights  speeches. 

Since  the  campaign  issues  have  been  presented  above 
they  will  not  be  repeated  as  the  story  of  the  campaign 
unfolds  unless  there  is  some  specific  reason  to  repeat 
certain  items.  The  actual  narrative  of  the  campaigrn 
now  follows. 

After  the  convention  the  opening  guns  of  both  aides 
were  the  candidates’  letters  of  acceptance.  What  the 
state  press  thought  of  the  two  letters  depended  upon 
which  side  each  particular  paper  was  supporting  in  the 
contest.  There  were  throughout  the  contest  practically 
no  impartial  statements  about  the  canvass  by  any  part 

S*.  Colquitt  had  onee  rceommended  that  the  road  be  told  or  leaaed  for  a  loa« 
term  of  ycart  to  take  it  out  of  state  polities. 
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of  the  state  press.  Norwood  formally  opened  his  cam¬ 
paign  with  a  speech  in  Atlanta.  Colquitt  requested  a 
division  of  time  which  Norwood  refused,  saying  the 
meeting  was  to  be  a  ratification  one.  It  was  then  ad¬ 
vertised  over  the  city  as  a  meeting  to  “expose  Col- 
quittism.”  Such  action  on  the  part  of  the  minority  was 
severely  attacked  by  the  majority  as  the  campaign 
progressed.  Of  Norwood's  speech  Avery,  the  Colquitt 
partisan,  says,  “Mr.  Norwood  tripped  up  upon  some  of 
his  facts  and  figures,  and  thus  put  himself  at  some  dis¬ 
advantage.  But  his  speech  was  bold,  earnest  and  ag¬ 
gressive.''*’  Colquitt  replied  to  Norwood’s  speech  in  a 
rather  lengthy  letter  which  Grady,  the  chairman  of 
Colquitt’s  campaign  committee,  had  copied  and  cir¬ 
culated  extensively  over  the  state.  This  speech  and 
letter  formulated  the  issues  of  the  campaign  and  put 
them  before  the  people.  From  them  it  was  evident  that 
a  campaign  of  personalities  was  to  ensue — the  minority 
against  Colquitt’s  record,  the  majority  for  his  record. 

Colquitt  refused  to  enter  into  a  series  of  twenty-seven 
joint  discussions  with  Norwood,  presumably  because 
of  the  amount  of  time  they  would  take.  However  eight 
joint  discussions  were  arranged  for  the  most  important 
towns  in  the  middle  part  of  the  state.**  Colquitt  was 
generally  accepted  as  the  better  stump  speaker  of  the 
two  and  probably  showed  up  to  a  better  advantage 
than  Norwood  in  these  joint  discussions,  though  the 
minority  press  continually  maintained  that  Norwood 
worsted  Colquitt  in  every  discussion.  These  discussions, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  at  Macon,  seem  to  have 
gone  off  in  a  very  orderly  fashion  and  to  the  enjoyment 
of  everyone  concerned.  In  Macon  the  minority  con- 

37.  Avery,  Hittory  of  Goorgia,  690. 

38.  The  places  and  dates  are  as  follows :  Aususta,  August  26 ;  Madison,  27 : 
Covington,  28 ;  Griffin,  September  4 ;  Macon.  6 ;  Butler,  7 ;  Talbotton,  8 ; 
Columbus.  9.  Each  candidate  was  to  have  two  hours,  and  the  whole  time  was 
divided  into  three  periods  so  that  the  person  who  spoke  first  could  answer 
any  points  his  opponent  brought  out.  The  Home  Joumot,  August  26,  1880,  in 
Ctdquitt  Scrap  Book  III,  83. 
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spired  to  keep  Colquitt  from  speaking,  by  keeping  up 
a  continual  flow  of  noise  and  confusion.  This  is  not 
the  only  time  during  the  campaign  that  the  minority 
showed  its  ability  at  noise  making;  there  is  no  similar 
record  against  the  majority. 

Throughout  the  campaign  Colquitt  continued  his 
habit  of  addressing  Sunday  School  and  Church  meet¬ 
ings.  His  addresses  contained  no  reference  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  but  were  in  all  probability  of  help  to  him.  Col¬ 
quitt's  biggest  asset  in  the  speaking  campaign  was  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  Gordon.  How  could  a  Confederate 
veteran  resist  the  silver-tongued  “Hero  of  Appomat¬ 
tox  ?’’  He  was  too  much  for  all  the  array  of  talent  the 
minority  could  get  up,  and  the  minority  did  have  more 
speaking  talent  than  the  majority.  Colquitt’s  own 
speaking  should  by  no  means  be  overlooked,  for  he 
was  a  speaker  of  considerable  ability,  even  though  he 
might  not  be  the  equal  of  his  father.  It  was  early 
predicted  that  the  triumvirate  of  Colquitt,  Brown,  and 
Gordon  would  be  unbeatable.  “Brown  with  his  money, 
Gordon  with  buttons,  and  Colquitt  with  his  religion  will 
make  a  combination  that  can  not  be  beaten.’’**  The 
three  presented  a  unity  of  purpose  not  disclosed  by  any 
of  the  leaders  of  the  minority.  Colquitt  was  interested 
in  vindicating  his  administration.  Gordon  had  also  to 
vindicate  his  sudden  resignation  from  the  Senate. 
Brown  was  naturally  interested  in  Colquitt’s  re-election 
and  the  election  of  a  legislature  favorable  to  himself, 
for  he  wanted  to  be  elected  senator  by  that  legislature. 
Though  much  has  been  made  of  Brown’s  use  of  his  in¬ 
fluence  and  money  in  the  election,  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
was  really  either  an  asset  or  a  liability  to  Colquitt.^® 

39.  Colombus  Daily  THmtg,  May  25,  1880,  quoted  in  C.  Vann  Woodward,  Tom 
WaUotii  Agrarian  Rebel  (New  York.  1988).  72. 

40.  Arnett,  who  haa  made  a  thoroush  study  of  the  situation,  is  doubtful  as  to 
Brown's  influence  in  the  election.  See  A.  M.  Arnett,  The  Pojndiet  Movement 
in  Georgia  (New  York,  1922),  42. 
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It  would  seem  that  anyone  who  was  accused  of  as  many 
things  and  about  whom  so  many  things  were  believed 
as  Brown  would  do  any  cause  as  much  harm  with  his 
name  as  he  would  good  with  his  money  and  influence. 

Grady  and  the  Constitution  contributed  invaluable  aid 
in  influencing  public  opinion  over  the  state.  Colquitt 
was  certainly  a  man  who  would  fit  into  Grady’s  “New 
South”  ideas  and  ideals  much  better  than  Norwood. 
Grady’s  abilities  as  a  worker  and  an  infiuencer  of  men’s 
minds  are  too  well  known  to  need  additional  comment 
here.  The  support  given  Colquitt  by  Pledger  and  his 
Negro  following  has  already  been  mentioned.  One  of 
the  leading  Catholic  laymen  of  Atlanta  said  that  the 
Catholic  vote  of  the  state  would  be  unable  to  support 
a  former  Know-Nothing,  especially  when  he  showed  no 
material  signs  of  a  change  of  heart,  as  Norwood  did 
not.  Besides,  he  continued,  such  a  man  would  be  a 
serious  drawback  to  the  attempt  then  under  way  to 
get  foreigners  to  settle  in  Georgia. 

Most  of  the  people  active  in  state  politics  seemed  to 
favor  Norwood.  Such  men  as  Charles  J.  Jenkins,  Hiram 
Warner,  Robert  Toombs,  Benjamin  Hill,  James  M. 
Smith,  and  A.  O.  Bacon  were  listed  as  Norwood  sup¬ 
porters.  There  was  a  tendency  for  the  minority  to  claim 
certain  people  for  Norwood  supporters  who  actually 
took  very  little  part  in  the  campaign  or  who  were  not 
so  much  Norwood  supporters  as  they  were  Colquitt 
opponents.  General  Toombs,  the  patriarch  of  Georgia 
politicians,  was  much  coveted  in  the  minority  ranks. 
He  had  never  been  a  special  friend  of  Colquitt,  though 
he  had  not  failed  to  uphold  those  acts  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  which  he  approved  or  to  work  with  Colquitt 
in  state  business.  Toomb’s  big  objection  to  Colquitt 
was  the  appointment  of  Brown  to  the  senate.  While 
Toombs  wrote  a  letter  for  the  press  in  which  he  said 
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he  would  support  Norwood,  the  Constitution  thought  his 
words  for  Norwood  were  about  as  good  words  for 
Colquitt  as  could  be  spoken.^*  Hill  also  refused  to  take 
any  part  in  the  campaign  despite  numerous  attempts 
to  get  him  into  it  actively.  After  the  election  Hill  was 
reported  to  have  considered  it  a  personal  fight  between 
factions  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  which  no  party 
principles  were  involved.  He  denied  that  he  had  made 
any  agreement  to  keep  quiet  in  order  to  get  the  support 
of  the  Colquitt-Gordon-Brown  triumvirate  for  his  1882 
senatorial  race.  Hill  was  at  outs  with  Colquitt  due  to 
their  disagreement  over  the  endorsement  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  Railroad  bonds  by  Colquitt;  he  was  likewise 
in  no  hurry  to  support  Norwood  who  had  fought  him 
so  hard  for  the  senatorship  in  1877.^* 

On  September  7  the  much-wondered-about  Repub¬ 
lican  state  convention  met.  It  remained  in  session  but 
one  day  and  refused  to  make  either  a  nomination  or 
recommendation  for  the  guidance  of  its  party.  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  the  white  Republicans  favored 
Norwood,  while  the  colored  ones  favored  Colquitt.^* 
It  was  reported  that  a  movement  was  made  in  the  con¬ 
vention  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  governor  in  an 
effort  to  draw  off  the  Negro  support  of  Colquitt  and  thus 
defeat  him.  This  could  hardly  have  succeeded  in  elect¬ 
ing  Norwood,  for  under  the  new  constitution  if  a  candi¬ 
date  did  not  have  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  the 
election  was  thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  chairman  of  the  National  Republican  Campaign 
Committee  wrote  a  letter  that  was  read  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  convention  in  which  he  said  that  the  support  of 
Norwood  in  Georgia  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
Republican  party  in  the  North.  The  majority  press 


41.  DaAv  CoiMtitution,  September  4,  1880. 

42.  Ibid..  January  16,  1881. 

48.  Ibid.,  September  8>9,  1880 ;  Avery,  HUtary  of  Georpta,  69M06, 
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made  much  of  this  statement  and  warned  the  Demo¬ 
crats  of  Georgia  against  voting  for  a  man  whose 
election  would  aid  the  Republicans  in  the  North.*^  The 
effect  of  such  a  statement  probably  did  Norwood  more 
harm  than  good.  The  colored  vote,  which  had  been 
largely  eliminated  by  the  Democratic  solidarity  in  the 
last  two  elections  in  Georgia,  was  now  eagerly  sought 
after  by  both  factions  of  the  party.  Negro  stump 
speakers  were  listened  to  by  both  races  throughout  the 
campaign.*® 

There  were  many  Democrats  who  felt  that  the  split 
in  the  party  might  be  fatal  and  that  loyal  party  mem¬ 
bers  should  do  everything  in  their  power  to  heal  the 
breach  and  present  a  solid  front  to  the  state  and  nation. 
They  felt  that  the  best  way  to  do  this  was  not  to  try 
to  agree  upon  one  of  the  candidates  already  in  the  field, 
which  would  manifestly  have  been  impossible,  but 
rather  to  call  a  new  nominating  convention  and  begin 
all  over  again.  The  quite  considerable  sentiment  in 
favor  of  such  a  move  was  by  no  means  shut  off  when 
the  state  Democratic  committee,  in  a  meeting  on  August 
17,  defeated  a  resolution  to  call  a  second  convention.*® 
It  was  feared  by  some  that  the  split  over  the  governor¬ 
ship  might  result  in  a  similar  split  in  all  the  elective 
offices  of  the  state  and  thus  kill  the  party  for  any 
effective  purposes.  This  proved  unfounded  however; 
for  though  an  independent  did  run  for  treasurer,  he 
was  defeated  by  a  considerable  majority.  Although 
there  was  some  split  along  the  Colquitt-Norwood  line 
among  the  legislative  candidates,  the  wholesale  split 
so  often  predicted  failed  to  develop.  The  memory  of 
what  happened  to  a  split  Democratic  Party  in  1860 
was  constantly  invoked  in  the  interest  of  party 
harmony. 

44.  DuAy  ConutitMtion,  September  11,  12.  1880. 

46.  Arnett.  PojnUitt  Mov*mtnt  in  Georgia,  42-48;  /n  tke  City,  August  81,  1880, 
in  Colquitt  Scrap  Book  III,  99-100. 

46.  Uni^ntified  clipping  in  Colquitt  Scrap  Book  lU,  62. 
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In  the  matter  of  campaign  wit  there  seemed  very 
little  to  be  praised  in  a  campaign  which  had  so  much 
of  bitterness  to  be  condemned.^’  By  far  the  most  con¬ 
troversial  campaign  document  produced  was  the  “Con¬ 
vict  Catechism.”  This  was  apparently  a  rather  gross 
exaggeration  on  the  convict  system.  Neither  side  would 
ever  admit  authorship,  and  each  side  used  the  document 
against  the  other.  Practically  every  politician  of  im¬ 
portance  in  the  state  was  accused  of  being  the  author 
and  almost  every  press  in  the  state  of  being  the  press 
which  issued  it.  Apparently  neither  the  authorship 
nor  the  printer  were  discovered  during  the  campaign.** 
But  whatever  could  cause  controversy,  that  was  sure 
to  have  a  part  in  the  campaign.  “Georgia  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  bitterest  political  contest  she  has  ever  known. 
Even  in  her  struggles  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Radical¬ 
ism  there  was  not  such  excitement  as  is  now  agitating 
the  State  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,”  said  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal  of  the  campaign.*® 

The  towns  were  mainly  for  Norwood  and  the  country 
for  Colquitt.  The  Negroes  apparently  were  for  Colquitt 
about  three  to  one.  One  reported  method  of  last-minute 
minority  campaigning  was  to  get  up  an  affidavit  form 
to  be  signed  by  voters  in  which  they  pledged  themselves 
to  vote  for  Norwood®*  As  September  progressed  it  was 
reported  that  there  was  no  Norwood  money  available 


47.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  wit  was  published  in  the  DaUy  Time*  (Colum¬ 
bus.  (3eorsia),  Ausust  27.  It  was  entitled  “Georsia  Democratic  State  (in¬ 
vention — A  Tracic  Farce  Recently  Po^ormed  in  Atlanta.”  It  was  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  supposed  meetins  between  (iiquitt  and  his  henchmen  at  which 
they  formulated  their  plan  of  action  for  the  nominatins  convention.  It  was 
very  cleverly  done  in  the  best  Shakesperian  tradition  and  must  have  caused 
the  minority  considerable  merriment.  Colquitt  Scrap  Book  III,  llS-115. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  campaign  “poetry”  came  from  the  Griffin 
Afews. 

Colquitt  will  set  the  watermelon, 

Norwood  will  get  the  rind, 

Colquitt  will  be  elected 

And  Norwood  left  behind. — Colquitt  Scrap  Book  III,  102. 

48.  The  author  was  unable  to  locate  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet.  If  any  reader  has 
a  copy  or  knows  where  one  can  be  located,  the  author  would  greatly  ap¬ 
preciate  being  informed  of  it. 

49.  Quoted  in  unidentified  clipping  in  Colquitt  Scrap  Book  III,  142-148. 

60.  DaUy  Conetitution,  September  22.  1880. 
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for  betting.  There  was  absolutely  no  even  money,  and 
odds  on  Colquitt  were  steadily  climbing.®*  As  election 
day  approached  the  Norwood  campaign  was  rather 
well  summed  up  from  the  majority  viewpoint  in  an 
article,  “Why  Norwood  Will  Lose,”  which  gave  the 
following  reasons:  (1)  Norwood  was  weak,  unsympa¬ 
thetic,  and  had  no  more  magnetism  than  a  last  year’s 
bird  nest.  (2)  The  fight  against  Colquitt  was  being 
waged  by  disappointed  office  seekers.  (3)  All  the  noise 
and  lies  of  the  campaign  had  not  changed  one  single 
vote.®* 

The  election  took  place  October  6.  'The  next  day  the 
Constitution  predicted  a  50,000  majority  for  Colquitt. 
The  official  count  was  Colquitt  118,349,  Norwood  64,004, 
Colquitt  majority  54,345.®*  According  to  the  Constitution 
there  were  not  over  30,000  Negro  votes  cast.  As  Col¬ 
quitt  had  hardly  got  over  20,000  of  these,  the  charges 
of  the  minority  that  if  Colquitt  won  it  would  be  a 
“nigger”  election,  were  absolutely  disproven.®*  Col¬ 
quitt’s  central  committee  announced  that  its  total  ex¬ 
penses,  including  gifts  of  printing,  were  not  over 
$2,500.  Of  this  sum  all  had  been  contributed  by  At- 
lantians  or  Atlanta  firms  except  $115  from  Athens. 
Fulton  County  had  spent  only  $900,  and  no  other 
county  had  spent  as  much  as  Fulton.®®  The  full  ticket 
of  state  house  officers  nominated  by  the  convention  was 
elected.  To  add  to  Colquitt’s  complete  vindication, 
when  the  legislature  met  it  elected  Brown  to  the  Senate 
for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term  by  a  vote  of 
146  to  64. 

Thus  was  Colquitt  completely  and  thoroughly  vin¬ 
dicated  before  the  whole  state  and  his  first  administra- 

51.  Daily  Conaitmtion,  September  21,  1880. 

52.  /bwL,  September  28,  1880. 

68.  Gaorgia  Hoaae  Joantal,  1880.  p.  87 :  Avery.  Hittory  of  Georgia,  600. 

64.  Daily  ConetitatioH,  October  9-10,  1880. 

66.  Ibid..  October  7-9,  1880. 
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tion  upheld  by  the  ballot  box.  Though  much  was  made 
of  Colquitt’s  “80,000  majority’’  in  the  election  of  1876, 
his  50,000  majority  in  the  election  of  1880  is  much 
more  significant.  In  1876  he  was  running  against  a 
Republican  and  had  no  official  conduct  in  office  to  de¬ 
fend.  In  1880  he  was  running  against  another  Demo¬ 
crat  and  had  a  four  year  administration  for  the  op¬ 
position  to  attack.  So,  with  the  overwhelming  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  state  behind  him,  Colquitt  entered  with 
full  confidence  upon  his  second  term  as  governor. 


COLERAIN  PLANTATION* 

By  Savannah  Unit 
Georgia  Writers’  Project 
Work  Projects  Administration  in  Georgia 

Part  III 

The  Colerain  plantation  lands  became  identified 
with  the  Potter  family  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
19th  century.  As  will  be  remembered,  the  plantations 
which  were  combined  to  form  this  great  agricultural 
unit  had  been  controlled  by  many  owners.  These 
various  contiguous  tracts  from  Augustine  Creek  east¬ 
ward  were  Colerain,  Springfield,  Clifton,  Porcher’s, 
Tweedside,  and  the  Grange.  Across  the  river  opposite 
these  tracts  was  Onslow  Island  containing  700  acres. 
The  Onslow  Island  acreage,  broken  up  into  various 
portions,  was  attached  to  Colerain,  Clifton,  Springfield, 
and  Porcher’s. 

The  18th  and  early  19th  century  owners  of  these 
plantations  had  held  their  lands  individually;  each 
pursued  his  own  idea  or  system  of  operating  his  hold¬ 
ings.  A  few  of  them,  whose  plans  of  development  were 
shrewdly  and  sensibly  established,  realized  appreciable 
success.  Others,  who  had  no  system,  whose  develop¬ 
ments  were  only  spasmodic  or  planned  on  only  an 
annual  basis,  failed.  It  will  be  recalled  that  William 
Mein  of  Colerain  had  been  outstanding  among  the 
former  type. 

One  by  one  the  holdings  of  these  planters  were  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Potter  family  who,  taking  advantage  of 
foreclosure  sales,  lapsed  mortgages,  and  unpaid  claims 
affecting  them,  assumed  the  responsibility  of  their 
operations.  A  few  of  the  titles  were  purchased  outright 
from  the  more  successful  owners  until,  by  the  middle  of 

*  The  appendix,  in  typescript,  it  on  flie  in  the  GeorKia  Hittorieal  Society 

Library,  Hodgaon  Hail,  Sarannah ;  in  the  Department  of  Archieea  and  History, 

Rlmdet  Memorial  Library,  Atlanta;  and  in  the  Univenity  of  Georgia  Library, 

Athens. 
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the  19th  century,  the  Potter  holdings  included  all  of 
the  original  grants  of  Cornelius  Sandiford,  John 
Williams,  Robert  Williams,  and  Patrick  Tailfer,  and 
700  acres  of  rice  land  on  Onslow  Island.  The  total  area 
of  this  accumulation  was  approximately  3,000  acres. 

John  Potter  acquired  his  initial  interest  in  these  lands 
in  January,  1817.*  He  was  a  son  of  James  Potter  of 
Mount  Potter,  Ireland,  and  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Stewart,  a  descendant  from  the  second  son  of 
Sir  Alexander  Stewart  of  the  Royal  House  of  Stewart,* 
and  was  bom  April  12,  1769,  at  the  residence  of  his 
grandfather  Sir  John  Stewart  in  Ballymoran,  County 
Down,  Ireland.  In  September,  1784,  Potter  had  emi¬ 
grated  to  Charleston  where  he  made  his  home  until 
1824.*  In  August,  1791  he  had  married  Catherine 
Fuller  of  Charleston,  by  whom  he  had  six  children. 
Only  four  of  Potter’s  children  attained  majority: 
James,  William  Henry,  Harriet  Maria,  and  Thomas 
Fuller.^ 

Though  John  Potter  probably  maintained  his  busi¬ 
ness  headquarters  in  Charleston,  it  is  evident  that  he 
had  had  considerable  contact  with  merchants  in  Sa¬ 
vannah  before  his  initial  purchase  of  the  Colerain 
lands  in  1817.  As  early  as  1802,  he  had  instituted  a 
libel  proceedings  in  the  federal  courts  of  the  Savannah 
district  against  the  ship  Ann  and  several  of  her  Savan¬ 
nah  owners  for  a  large  sum  of  money  due  him  by  virtue 
of  an  obligation  affecting  the  supplies  and  maintenance 
of  the  ship.*  It  was  probably  in  his  associations  and 
business  transactions  with  Savannah  merchants  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  rice  lands  on  the  Savannah 
River  and  realized  their  agricultural  possibilities. 

1.  Deed  Book  2G.  280,  Appendix ^4,  in  Record  Room:  Superior  Court,  Chatham 
County  Court  Houie  (Savannah).  Referred  to  hereafter  as  R.  R.:  Sup. 
Court.  C.  C.  C.  H. 

2.  Mrs.  Wayland  Mannins,  The  Detemdant*  of  J€>kn  Potter  (Dedham.  Mass., 
1806),  1. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid.,  2. 

6.  Georgia  Gazette  (Savannah).  September  16,  1802:  Columbian  Uueeum  and 
Savannah  .Advertieer,  November  2,  1802. 
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Potter’s  desire  to  acquire  these  lands  had  been  in¬ 
dicated  in  1816,  when  he  became  a  party  to  a  contract 
for  the  purchase  of  Colerain  proper.*  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  contract,  William  Mein,  the  owner 
of  that  plantation,  had  had  the  property  resurveyed 
and  returned  its  description  as  follows :  “Mr.  McKinnon 
informs  Mr.  Mein,  that  the  Surveys  made  by  him  of  the 
Colerain  estate  &  Lands  on  Onslow  Island  and  Argyle 
opposite — were  accurately  done  and  contained  as 
follows.  On  Onslow  Island  are  of  tide  land  of  first 
quality  379  acres.  On  Argyle  of  the  same  kind  and 
quality  376  acres.  Hog  Island  lying  between  them  50 
acres.  On  Colerain  previous  to  your  digging  your  Mill 
pond  and  canals  100  acres.  In  all  of  first  quality  905 
acres.”''  In  addition  to  this  island  acreage  there  were 
approximately  1,000  acres  of  pine  barren,  oak,  and 
hickory  lands  in  the  interior.*  These  latter  lands,  how¬ 
ever,  were  only  nominally  attached  to  Colerain  Planta¬ 
tion,  as  was  the  acreage  on  Argyle  Island.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  they  were  included  in  the  sale  in  January  of  the 
following  year.® 

Among  the  personal  property  included  in  this  sale 
were :  “all  the  stock  of  every  description,  mills,  boats, 
implements,  bricks.  .  .  The  price  for  both  real  and 
personal  property  was  $110,000.''  By  a  separate  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  same  date  as  the  above  conveyance.  Mein 
conveyed  338  slaves  to  Potter  for  $145,350,  or  an 
average  of  $440.08  per  head.'* 

At  the  date  of  the  sale,  Colerain  was  in  a  high  stage 
of  development.  As  will  be  remembered,  William  Mein, 
a  Savannah  industrialist,  had  accumulated  a  large  force 
of  slaves  and,  in  addition  to  improving  the  high  lands, 
had  constructed  substantial  canals  and  embankments 

6.  Deed  Book  26,  280,  App.  64,  in  R.  R.:  Sop.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

7.  Ibid. 

8.  Deed  Book  26,  280,  App.  64,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court.  C.  C.  C.  H. 

9.  Ibid.,  288,  App.  186,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

10.  Ibid. 
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for  the  culture  of  his  large  rice  acreage.  Potter  had 
the  advantage  of  Mein’s  great  mill  pond  which  was 
approximately  100  acres  in  size.  This  pond  had  been 
designed  to  supply  water  power  for  the  mills  and 
cotton  gins,  though  it  is  believed  that  when  Potter 
acquired  the  plantation  the  pond  had  never  been  used 
for  this  purpse.'* 

Potter  probably  assumed  control  of  the  operations 
of  Colerain  immediately  after  his  purchase  in  January. 
At  this  time  Mein  had  not  yet  completed  the  ginning 
of  his  cotton  crop;  therefore,  for  this  purpose,  “a 
couple  of  cows  and  the  Mules  (or  the  use  of  them)  for 
ginning  the  cotton  .  .  .”  were  reserved  in  the  articles 
of  the  sale.*^  This  stipulation  indicates  that  Mein’s 
cotton  gins  were  operated  by  animal  power.  The 
"cows,”  of  course,  indicate  oxen,  which  were  widely 
used  in  plowing  the  low-lying  rice  fields.*® 

Though  the  nature  of  John  Potter’s  business,  before 
his  purchase  of  Colerain,  is  not  clear  from  available 
records,  it  is  believed  that  he  was  engaged  in  mer¬ 
cantile  and  banking  operations.  Judging  from  the  fact 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  Colerain  obligations  were 
paid  in  cash.  Potter’s  business  must  have  been  unusually 
lucrative.  In  the  years  immediately  following  his  pur¬ 
chase  of  Colerain,  he  is  mentioned  as  director  of  the 
United  States  banks  of  Philadelphia  and  of  Charles¬ 
ton.** 

Had  John  Potter  been  required  personally  to  super¬ 
vise  the  operations  of  Colerain,  his  other  interests  might 
have  been  greatly  neglected,  or  might  have  suffered 
at  the  expense  of  Colerain.  However,  he  seems  to  have 
been  relieved  from  supervision  of  the  plantation  by  his 
son,  James. 

15.  7MA,  280,  App.  64.  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court.  C.  C.  C.  H. 

14.  Deed  Book  2G,  280.  App.  64;  288,  App.  ISO,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court. 

C.  C.  C.  H. 

16.  ColumOtan  Miueum  and  Savannah  Daily  Gaaattv.  November  21,  1819. 

16.  Tha  Daily  Gaorgian  (Savannah),  December  4,  1819. 
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James  Potter,  the  eldest  child  of  John  and  Catherine 
Fuller  Potter,  was  probably  bom  in  Charleston  on 
August  27,  1793.  It  is  not  known  where  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  but  it  is  evident  that  he  finished  his  education 
abroad.  In  December,  1817,  during  his  father’s  negoti¬ 
ations  for  the  purchase  of  Colerain,  he  joined  him  in 
Savannah,  having  come  directly  from  Liverpool. 

During  the  years  immediately  succeeding  Potter’s 
purchase  of  Colerain,  it  is  probable  that  he  continued 
to  employ  a  similar  system  of  agricultural  operation  as 
that  developed  by  William  Mein.  With  this  system 
Mein  had  met  with  unusual  success;*''  as  staple  com¬ 
modity  markets  were  favorable  during  the  years  1818- 
1819,  Potter  must  likewise  have  realized  considerable 
profits  from  his  efforts. 

Sometime  during  his  first  years  of  ownership.  Potter 
installed  a  large  rice  mill  at  Colerain,*^  in  all  likelihood 
using  Mein’s  100-acre  mill  pond  for  water  power.  Rice 
mills  were  scarce  along  the  Savannah  River  during  this 
period  and,  in  addition  to  being  able  to  mill  his  own 
crops  of  rice.  Potter  probably  realized  a  good  profit 
from  the  milling  of  his  neighbors’  crops. 

Though  John  Potter  perhaps  considered  the  purchase 
of  Colerain  an  investment,  it  is  clear  that  he  made  it 
for  the  benefit  of  his  two  sons,  James  and  Thomas 
Fuller  Potter;  for  in  April,  1820  “in  consideration  of 
the  natural  love  and  affection’’  for  his  son,  James,  he 
conveyed  to  him  one  undivided  moiety  of  all  the  lands 
and  Negroes  of  Colerain  plantation  which  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  from  William  Mein.**  Also  he  conveyed  to 
James  “an  undivided  moiety  of  the  Rice  Mill  situated 
at  Colerain.’’*®  The  remaining  interest  in  the  Colerain 
lands  and  slaves  he  retained  in  his  own  name,  though 

17.  Deed  Book  21,  61S,  App.  1S7.  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

18.  Ibid. 

1».  Ibid. 

20.  Ibid.,  App.  187,  in  R.  R. :  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 
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it  is  evident  that  he  reserved  this  interest  for  his  son, 
Thomas  Potter,  not  yet  of  age.*^ 

In  December,  1820  Potter  began  to  lay  preliminary 
plans  for  increasing  his  Savannah  River  holdings  by 
accepting  Clifton  Plantation  and  38  Negroes  as  col¬ 
lateral  security  for  a  loan  of  $41,829.60.^  At  this  time 
Clifton,  owned  by  John  P.  Williamson,  contained  224 
acres  on. Onslow  Island  and  468  acres  on  the  mainland 
adjoining  Colerain  on  the  east  and  south.^  By  the 
conditions  of  this  transaction,  Williamson  agreed  to 
pay  Potter  interest  upon  the  principal  sum  at  the  rate 
of  eight  per  cent  per  annum,  the  principal  payable  in 
four  equal  installments  annually  succeeding  the  date 
of  the  instrument  of  security.^  Whether  Williamson 
defaulted  in  one  or  in  all  of  the  payments  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  is  not  known.  That  his  obligations,  however,  were 
not  fully  met  is  apparent,  inasmuch  as  Potter  prose¬ 
cuted  the  claim  to  a  judgment  against  Williamson  in 
the  Superior  Court  of  Chatham  County  in  1827.  This 
judgment  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  actual  sum 
borrowed,  namely,  $41,839.60,  with  interest  from  De¬ 
cember  3,  1824.26 

Potter  no  doubt  obtained  a  judgment  in  this  instance 
purely  as  a  measure  of  protection  to  his  mortgage,  that 
is,  to  prevent  Williamson  from  obtaining  further  liens 
upon  his  already  bound  interests.  But  for  some  reason, 
perhaps  because  of  his  friendship  for  Williamson, 
Potter  did  not  foreclose  upon  his  judgment  until  much 
later;  he  was  satisfied  with  payments  of  the  interest 
upon  his  loan  until  the  settlement  of  Williamson’s 
estate.2® 

21.  /bid..  2Y,  15,  App.  1S8.  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court.  C.  C.  C.  H. 

22.  /bid.,  2L,  62.  App.  82;  489.  App.  88;  8D,  71,  App.  84;  SE.  474.  App.  86, 
in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

28.  /bid. 

24.  /bid. 

25.  Deed  Book  2L.  62,  App.  82 ;  489,  App.  88 ;  8D,  71,  App.  84 :  SE,  474,  App. 
86.  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

26.  Estate  Account  Book  I,  186,  App.  86,  in  Record  Room:  Court  ol  Ordinary, 
Chatham  Coimty  Court  House  (Sayannah).  Referred  to  hereafter  as  R.  R.: 
Court  of  Ord'y.,  C.  C.  C.  H. 
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In  1824  John  Potter  moved  from  Charleston,  South 
Carolina  to  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  where  he  estab¬ 
lished  his  permanent  residence.  Here  he  donated  funds 
for  building  Trinity  Church,  in  the  church  yard  of 
which  practically  all  of  the  Potter  family  were  later 
interred.*’ 

Upon  the  removal  of  the  elder  Potter  to  Princeton, 
the  entire  operation  of  Colerain  Plantation  appears  to 
have  been  left  to  James  Potter.  By  this  date,  however, 
there  is  likelihood  that  James  Potter  had  familiarized 
himself  with  affairs  at  Colerain  to  such  a  degree  that 
his  father’s  aid  in  operating  the  plantation  was  no 
longer  necessary.  In  1827**  he  was  married  to 
Sarah  Jones  Grimes  of  Savannah  and  made  his  home 
on  the  plantation  until  his  death  many  years  later. 

John  Potter’s  son,  Thomas,  the  sixth  child,  had  been 
born  December  2,  1806.  There  is  no  available  record 
of  where  he  was  educated,  though  it  is  certain  that  he 
studied  medicine  and  became  a  practicing  physician. 
He  came  to  Chatham  County  sometime  during  the  early 
1830’s.  In  May,  1832  he  purchased  'Tweedside,  con¬ 
taining  360  acres  of  highland  and  about  125  acres  of 
medium  rice  lands,  from  Jacob  Waldburgh  for 
$7,250.00.2* 

It  is  probable  that  Thomas  Potter  immediately  began 
to  operate  his  newly  acquired  property.  As  will  be 
remembered,  John  Morel,  who  had  owned  Tweedside 
before  Waldburgh,  had  advanced  the  development  of 
these  lands  appreciably,  and  there  is  ample  evidence 
of  Morel’s  success  in  cultivating  rice.**  However,  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  Waldburgh-Potter  trans¬ 
action,**  it  is  believed  that  the  development  of  Tweed¬ 
side  ceased  after  it  was  acquired  by  Waldburgh. 

27.  Manning.  Tke  DmctndanU  of  John  Potter,  1*2. 

28.  lUd. 

29.  Deed  Book  2R.  101,  App.  128,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  ourt,  C.  C  C  H. 

SO.  Columbian  Unoonm  and  Savannah  Advortioor,  May  8,  1790,  March  21,  1797 ; 
Columbian  Musonm  and  Daily  Georgian  (Savannah),  March  27,  1817. 

81.  Deed  Book  2R,  101,  App.  128;  106,  App.  127,  in  R  R.;  Sup.  (}ourt, 
C.  C.  C.  H. 
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In  January,  1833,  it  will  be  recalled,  Thomas  Potter 
increased  his  holdings  along  the  Savannah  River  by 
purchasing  Porcher’s  plantation.  This  tract,  consisting 
of  393  acres  on  the  mainland  adjoining  Tweedside  on 
the  north  and  136  acres  on  the  eastern  tip  of  Onslow 
Island,  was  acquired  by  Thomas  Potter  for  $6,000.** 
After  this  purchase  only  Clifton  Plantation  separated 
the  individual  interests  of  James  and  Thomas  F.  Potter, 
and  even  Clifton  at  this  time  was  bound  to  the  Potter 
family  by  a  judgment  for  $41,829.60.** 

In  April,  1820,  as  already  mentioned,  John  Potter 
by  an  instrument  of  gift,  had  conveyed  one  undivided 
moiety  of  all  the  lands  and  Negroes  he  had  previously 
purchased  from  William  Mein  to  his  son,  James  Potter. 
Though  that  particular  instrument  recites  no  conditions 
precedent  to  James’  enjoyment  of  his  interests,  an  in¬ 
strument  of  1839  indicates  that  such  conditions  did 
exist  and  were  favorably  performed  by  him.**  Among 
these  conditions  was  the  payment  of  $60,000,  the 
balance  of  the  purchase  money  for  the  lands  and 
Negroes,  to  be  met  with  the  proceeds  of  the  planta¬ 
tion’s  production.  It  is  evident,  from  this  1837  instru¬ 
ment,  that  James  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  balance 
of  the  purchase  price  for  47  additional  slaves  that  John 
Potter  had  bought  for  the  plantation.**  The  total 
amount  of  the  obligations  paid  by  James  was  approxi¬ 
mately  $70,000,  which  speaks  well  for  the  production 
of  Colerain;  though  it  is  probable  that  it  does  not 
nearly  represent  the  profits  realized  from  James’  in¬ 
terest  during  the  years  from  1820  to  1839. 

In  May,  1839  John  Potter,  through  “his  natural  love 
and  affection  for  his  son,’’  Thomas  F.  Potter,  and  other 
considerations,  conveyed  to  him  the  undivided  interest 
which  he  held  in  common  with  his  son,  James.  In  ad- 

S2.  Ibid,,  2R,  266,  App.  106,  in  B.  R.:  Sap.  Coort,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

22.  Ibid.,  2L,  62.  App.  82;  429,  App.  82,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court.  C.  C.  C.  H. 

24.  Ibid.,  2Y,  16,  App.  128:  21.  612.  App.  127,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court.  C.  C.  C.  H. 

26.  Ibid. 
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dition  to  John  Potter’s  original  purchase  from  William 
Mein,  his  interest  included  an  undivided  moiety  of  a 
500-acre  tract  of  rice  lands  on  Argyle  Island  and  an 
undivided  interest  in  the  aforementioned  forty-seven 
additional  slaves.^  At  this  time  John  Potter  valued 
“his  half  of  the  said  lands  and  slaves  at  one  hundred 
and  twelve  thousand  dollars.’’*’  His  intention  was  to 
convey  as  a  gift  to  Thomas  values  amounting  to 
$100,000 ;  the  balance  of  the  total  sum  of  his  evaluation 
— $12,000  was  to  be  charged  against  Thomas.  The 
ultimate  settlement  of  the  division  of  the  John  and 
James  Potter  common  interests  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  Thomas  was  allotted  298  acres  of  rice  lands 
on  Argyle  Island,  and  165  slaves;  by  an  agreed  evalu¬ 
ation  the  balance  due  Thoma  amounted  to  $22,828.50 
of  which,  at  the  date  of  the  conveyance,  James  had 
paid  $14,218.61  in  cash,  leaving  him  indebted  to 
Thomas  for  $8,609.89,  which  he  agreed  to  pay  the 
following  year ;  the  balance  of  the  estate,  consisting  of 
167  Negroes,  202  acres  on  Argyle  Island,  and  the 
former  William  Mein  holdings,  which  included  Colerain 
proper,  was,  by  this  instrument,  conveyed  to  James.®* 

After  the  division  of  the  common  property  of  John 
and  James  Potter,  the  latter  held  approximately  600 
acres  of  rice  lands  and  about  the  same  acreage  in  high¬ 
lands  on  the  mainland  suitable  for  the  culture  of  corn, 
cotton,  and  other  staple  products.  Thomas  Potter  had 
slightly  less  acreage  in  rice  lands  and  about  the  same 
acreage  suitable  for  staple  crops.  At  the  time  of  the 
division  of  the  estate  there  were  rice  mills  on  James 
Potter’s  portion,  probably  on  Colerain,  valued  at 
$22,828.50.**  There  is  no  doubt  that  Thomas  Potter 
also  erected  additional  rice  mills  at  Tweedside.-^ 

S6.  Deed  Book  2Y,  16,  App.  188;  21,  618,  App.  187,  in  B.  R. :  Sup.  Court, 

87.  Ibid.,  '2Y.'  16,  App.  188,  in  R.  B. :  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

88.  Ibid. 

39.  Ibid.,  IB,  App.  188,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

40.  For  thU  information  acknowledsment  ia  made  to  Mr.  Robert  R.  Snead,  of 
Savannah,  formerly  manatrer  of  Whitehall  Plantation. 
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Little  is  known  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Potter 
family  during  the  third  and  fourth  decades  of  the  19th 
centuiy.  James  Potter,  as  has  been  stated,  married 
Sarah  Jones  Grimes,  to  whom  were  bom  Catherine 
Elizabeth,  Mary  Marshall,  Sarah  Jones,  Maria  Stockton, 
Emily  Charlotte,  John  Hamilton,  Frances  Glen,  and 
John  Potter.  Thomas  was  married  shortly  after  his 
purchase  of  Tweedside  to  Lydia  Jenkins  by  whom  he 
had  two  children,  John  and  William  H.  Potter.  Some¬ 
time  during  the  late  1830’s  Lydia  Potter  died,  and  he 
married  Sarah  Jane  Hall.  The  issue  of  this  marriage 
were  Elizabeth,  Alice,  and  James  Potter.^* 

During  these  years  much  progress  was  made  in  the 
development  of  Colerain  and  Tweedside.  Both  James 
and  Thomas  Potter  greatly  added  to  their  number  of 
slaves  and  by  1845  had  practically  all  of  the  lands  suit¬ 
able  for  rice  culture  under  dam.^*  In  that  year  Thomas 
Potter  planted  500  acres  of  rice,  producing  30,000 
bushels;  James  Potter  planted  550  acres,  but  his  aver¬ 
age  yield  was  slightly  lower.^*  Allowing  a  fair  average 
of  3  cents  per  pound,  Thomas  realized  a  gross  profit 
of  approximately  $40,000  and  James  slightly  less. 

In  February,  1845  John  Potter  foreclosed  on  his 
claims  binding  Clifton  Plantation,  which  forced  the 
sale  of  the  plantation  at  auction.^^  As  Clifton  had  a 
large  acreage  in  valuable  rice  lands  and  constituted 
the  only  property  separating  the  mainland  holdings  of 
the  Potter  brothers,  James  Potter  bid  it  in  for  $25,700.^" 
The  acreage  in  this  purchase  consisted  of  468  acres  of 
high  land  and  224  acres  of  rice  lands  on  Onslow  Island. 
With  this  addition  all  of  Onslow  Island  and  all  of  the 
lands  lying  between  Augustine  Creek  and  the  Grange 

41.  Manning,  Tin  Deteendantt  of  John  Potter,  2-6. 

42.  “Plantation  Jottings,"  in  Manigault,  "Records  of  a  Rice  Plantation 

in  the  Georgia  Lowlands.  6.  Prom  the  original  raanoseript  plantation  records 
of  I>>uis  Manigault,  in  the  possession  of  the  Jenkins  family,  Pinopoiis,  S.  C. 
Typed  copy  in  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  Library. 

48.  Ibid. 

44.  Deed  Book  8D.  71.  App.  84;  210,  App.  87;  3E,  474,  App.  86,  in  R.  R.; 
Sup.  Cou^  C.  C.  C.  H, 

46.  Ibid. 
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Plantation,  extending  inland  a  mile  or  more,  were  in 
possession  of  the  Potter  family.  Later,  James  Potter 
sold  his  brother  119  acres  of  the  Onslow  Island  acreage, 
234  acres  of  high  land,  and  148  acres  of  pine  barren 
lands  in  the  District  of  Cherokee  Hill  which  he  had 
acquired  from  J.  P.  Williamson  by  virtue  of  another 
foreclosure  sale  for  $15,293.^®  After  the  purchase  and 
division  of  the  above  mentioned  lands  James  Potter 
had  approximately  2,161  acres  of  highlands  and  736 
acres  of  rice  lands;  Thomas  Potter  had  approximately 
1,260  acres  of  highlands  and  553  acres  of  rice  lands. 
The  rice  lands  mentioned  in  this  enumeration  included 
only  the  island  acreage. 

During  the  middle  19th  century  there  is  no  doubt 
that  James  and  Thomas  F.  Potter  advanced  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  Savannah  River  holdings  to  the 
highest  degree  practical  during  that  period.  The 
success  of  the  rice  crop  of  1845  is  an  excellent  example 
of  production  utilizing  the  higher  ratio  of  labor  to  land. 
During  this  period  Thomas  Potter  had  approximately 
215  slaves  and  600  acres  in  rice  culture.  Allotting  65 
slaves  for  the  production  of  other  food  stuff  and  leaving 
the  employment  of  the  remaining  150  slaves  for  rice 
culture  would  have  made  an  average  of  one  slave  to 
every  4  acres.  According  to  the  production  figures  for 
1845,  each  slave  would  have  produced  240  bushels  of 
rice,  which  at  a  fair  average  of  3  cents  per  pound 
would  have  netted  $324  per  slave.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  constitutes  a  very  high  record  for  production 
and  profit  upon  the  Tweedside  rice  lands  and  proves 
the  advantage  of  a  well  balanced  system. 

The  brothers’  agricultural  success  during  the  middle 
nineteenth  century  is  further  evidenced  by  their  con¬ 
tinued  purchase  of  lands,  slaves,  and  plantation  equip¬ 
ment.®’  In  February,  1853  Thomas  Potter  purchased 

46.  Deed  Book  8D,  71,  App.  84;  210,  App.  87;  8E,  474,  App.  86,  in  R.  B.: 

S«p.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

47.  Deed  Book  SB,  188,  App.  88;  8M.  810,  App.  188;  8G,  16,  App.  189;  8H. 

280,  App,  140;  8G,  18,  App.  141,  in  R.  R.:  Sop.  Court.  C.  C.  C.  H. 
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the  Grange  Plantation  from  William  W.  Gordon  for 
$5,000.^*  The  Grange,  consisting  of  492  acres,  bounded 
Tweedside  on  the  east.  Along  its  Savannah  River 
frontage  was  a  small  acreage  of  land  suitable  for  rice, 
but  it  is  probable  that  Thomas  Potter  desired  this  tract 
principally  for  the  production  of  other  staple  products. 
James  Potter  also  increased  his  rice  lands,  his  slaves, 
and  other  essentials  to  the  production  of  rice.  His  pur¬ 
chase  of  rice  lands  on  Argyle  and  Pennysworth  Islands 
consisted  of  550  acres  and  100  acres,  respectively;  his 
several  purchases  of  slaves,  and  his  interests  in  several 
rice  mills  substantiate  this  view.** 

During  this  period  James  Potter  associated  himself 
with  several  religious  and  eleemosynary  institutions  in 
Savannah.®*  His  greatest  philanthropical  interest  was 
the  Union  Society,  an  institution  formed  principally 
for  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  Bethesda  Orphan¬ 
age.  James  Potter  was  a  member  of  this  society  for 
thirty-six  years  and  upon  his  death,  bequeathed  to  it 
a  legacy  of  $1,000.  Though  it  is  probable  that  Thomas 
F.  Potter  was  also  socially  prominent  in  Savannah,  his 
social  activities  were  not  as  evident  as  those  of  his 
brother. 

John  Potter,  who  had  acquired  Colerain  Plantation 
for  his  family,  had  died  in  Princeton  October  24,  1849, 
and  been  buried  in  Trinity  Churchyard.®*  As  shown 
by  his  will,  he  had  already  given  much  property  to  his 
sons;®2  therefore,  with  the  exception  of  a  life  interest 
in  a  small  tract  of  real  property  to  Thomas,  the  sons 
received  comparatively  small  portions  of  their  father’s 
remaining  estate. 

A  few  years  later  Thomas  Potter  died  in  Princeton, 
September  27,  1853,®*  and  was  also  interred  in  Trinity 

48.  Ibid.,  SM,  810,  App.  188.  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

49.  Dead  Book  8G.  16,  App.  189:  SH,  280.  App.  140;  SE.  188,  App.  88.  in 
R.  R.:  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

60.  The  Dady  Georgitm,  March  80,  1842 ;  Daily  Morning  Setva,  April  22,  1888. 

61.  Manning.  The  Deteendanti  ai  John  Potter,  1. 

62.  Will  Book  H.  864.  App.  142,  in  R.  R.:  Court  of  Ord’y.,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

68.  Daily  Morning  Nowo,  October  4,  1868. 
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Church  burying  grounds.^  In  his  will,  probated  No¬ 
vember  21,  1853,  his  entire  estate  was  left  to  his  wife 
and  children.  His  wife  benefited  by  a  life  interest  in 
his  holdings  in  Mercer  County,  New  Jersey,  and  an 
annuity  of  |6,000.  His  son,  James,  was  bequeathed 
$50,000  in  cash  to  *‘put  him  upon  a  footing  of  equality” 
with  the  other  children  for  whom  provisions  had  been 
made  by  their  grandfather,  John  Potter.  The  balance 
of  the  estate  he  directed  to  be  divided  among  his 
children.**  James  Potter,  Robert  S.  Field,  and  Robert 
F.  Stockton  were  appointed  executors  of  the  will  and 
trustees  of  the  interests  bequeathed  and  demised  to 
the  children,  with  power  to  sell  any  or  all  of  the  estate, 
real  or  personal,  and  invest  the  proceeds,  excepting 
only  that  portion  demised  to  his  wife.**  An  appraise¬ 
ment  of  Thomas  Potter’s  holdings  in  Georgia  was  re¬ 
turned  as  follows:  household  furniture,  plantation 
stock,  and  implements,  $3,605.50;  slaves  212  in  num¬ 
ber,  $89,197.00 ;  Tweedside  lands,  $80,750.00 ;  rice  crop 
of  1853,  2,500  bushels,  $18,000.00 ;  total  $191,534.50.*’ 
According  to  the  above  figures  rice  production  in 
1853  had  declined  slightly  as  compared  with  1845. 
But  this  difference  was  somewhat  offset  by  an  increase 
in  the  market  price.  The  crop  of  2,500  bushels  of  rice 
was  estimated  at  $18,000,  or  4.05  cents  per  pound, 
which  shows  an  appreciable  advance  in  the  rice  market 
from  the  previous  date.  Tweedside,  as  valued  in  the 
appraisement,  included  Tweedside  proper,  485  acres, 
$7,250 ;  Porcher’s  529  acres,  $6,000 ;  298  acres  on 
Argyle  Island,  $20,000;  501  acres,  consisting  of  por¬ 
tions  of  Clifton  Plantation  and  lands  in  vicinity  of 
Cherokee  Hill  and  119  acres  on  Onslow  Island,  $15,- 
293.75;  one-half  of  the  Grange  tract,  240  acres  $2,500. 
The  total  acreage  was  2,055  acres.  Since  the  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  at  the  time  of  purchase  had  been  $51,043.75, 

(4.  ManninK,  Tht  DmemUUmU  of  John  Pottor,  S. 

66.  FUe  Box  P.  114.  App.  148,  in  R.  R.:  Coart  of  Ord’y..  C.  C.  C  H. 

66.  liidL,  App.  14S,  in  R.  R.:  Court  of  Ord’y..  C.  C.  C  H. 
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the  total  increase  in  value  during  the  ownership  and 
development  under  Thomas  Potter  was  $27,206.25.  As 
will  be  noted,  only  one-half  of  the  Grange  was  included 
in  the  appraisement.  The  unaccounted-for  252  acres 
of  that  tract  was  at  the  time  thought  to  have  been 
purchased  by  Anthony  Barclay;  later,  it  was  found 
that  Barclay  had  only  held  an  option  to  purchase  the 
acreage  and  that  even  that  instrument  had  expired.''* 
Thereafter  the  entire  acreage  of  the  Grange  tract  was 
included  as  a  part  of  Tweedside  proper. 

It  is  probable  that  the  greatest  factor  in  the  in¬ 
creased  value  of  Tweedside  was  the  development  of 
rice  fields.  It  is  evident  that  much  of  the  marshland 
acreage  which  Thomas  Potter  purchased  had  never 
been  developed  to  any  appreciable  degree.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  cultivate  these  acres  successfully  in  rice,  it 
was  necessary  to  build  great  canals  and  embankments 
to  guard  the  low-lying  fields  against  spring  tides  and 
upland  freshets.  Well-drained  and  well-dammed  rice 
fields  were  almost  double  the  value  of  fields  dependent 
only  on  the  natural  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides. 

Although  all  records  of  Tweedside  under  Thomas 
Potter’s  management  indicate  that  his  operation  of  that 
plantation  was  successful  and  profitable,  in  his  will  he 
gives  his  executors  authority  to  sell  it  and  invest  the 
proceeds  in  other  securities.  His  reason  in  making  such 
provision  is  not  known.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
he  might  have  been  influenced  by  the  rising  sentiment 
against  slavery  and  fear  of  the  ultimate  difficulties 
which  might  result  from  such  sentiment. 

In  appointing  Robert  S.  Field  and  Robert  S.  Stockton, 
residents  of  New  Jersey,  co-executors  with  his  brother, 
James  Potter,  he  inadvertantly  created  a  situation  from 
which  arose  much  controversy.  Stockton  and  Field, 
not  being  residents  of  Georgia,  were  hampered  in  per¬ 
forming  the  duties  of  executors  and  trustees  under 

B8.  Deed  Book  SP,  297.  App.  146,  in  a  R.:  Sup.  Court.  C  C.  C.  H. 
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their  testator’s  will;  James  Potter  alone  had  unlimited 
opportunity  to  act  in  such  capacity.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  no  doubt  apprehensive  of  the  warn¬ 
ing  sounded  in  the  political  agitation  of  the  period, 
Stockton  and  Field  concluded  that  the  sale  of  Tweed- 
side  would  be  the  most  beneficial  thing  in  the  interest 
of  the  estate.  James  Potter,  on  the  other  hand,  con¬ 
tended  that  a  continued  operation  of  Tweedside  would 
be  more  profitable.  The  issue  was  tried  in  the  Chatham 
County  Courts,  and  Stockton  and  Field  successfully 
obtained  a  decree  ordering  the  sale  of  the  entire  planta¬ 
tion  holdings  of  Thomas  F.  Potter.®* 

Stockton  and  Field  then  proceeded  to  an  execution 
of  sale.  Nevertheless,  Tweedside  was  retained  by  the 
Potter  family,  for  in  1854  John  D.  Langhome,  who  had 
married  James  Potter’s  daughter,  Mary,*®  was  the 
buyer.**  This  purchase  included  all  the  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  property,  Negroes,  etc.,  mentioned  in  the  ap¬ 
praisement,  with  the  exception  of  the  rice  crop  of  1853. 
The  amount  realized  by  the  executors  was  $173,533,50, 
or  one  dollar  more  than  the  appraised  evaluation.*^ 
On  the  day  that  he  bought  the  property  Langhome 
executed  several  purchase  money  securities  conditioned 
for  the  payment  of  the  balance  of  the  sales  price.** 
In  March,  following  the  sale  of  Tweedside,  the  execu¬ 
tors  learned  that  Thomas  Potter  had  never  conveyed 
the  title  to  the  lower  half  of  the  Grange  Plantation  to 
Barclay  as  previously  presumed.  Therefore,  by  an  ad¬ 
ditional  instrument  they  also  conveyed  to  Langhome 
this  portion  consisting  of  252  1/10  acres  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  $3,534,50,**  which  brought  the  total  evaluation 

69.  Proeeedinga  Book  2A,  Cue  82S1,  App.  146,  In  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

60.  Mnnnins.  Thm  DtteendanU  of  John  Potter,  S. 

61.  Deed  Book  SM,  161,  App.  147,  in  R.  R. :  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

6X.  /Wd. ;  Appmiiement  Brck  K,  04.  App.  144,  in  R.  R. :  Court  of  Ord'y., 
C.  C.  C  H. 

66.  Deed  Book  611,  607,  App.  148,  In  R.  R. :  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

64.  /bid.,  IP,  207,  App.  146;  4X,  668,  App.  149,  in  R.  R.;  Sup.  Court, 
C.  C.  C.  H, 
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of  Tweedside  to  $177,070.  This  sum,  representing  only 
the  real  value  of  Tweedside,  brought  the  total  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  plantation,  as  compared  with  the 
original  purchase  price  paid  by  Thomas  Potter  for  the 
same  lands,  to  $30,740.75. 

Payments  on  the  Tweedside  estate  were  as  follows: 
Langhome,  on  February  8,  1854,  paid  $27,000;  on 
June  9,  of  the  same  year  another  payment  of  $23,486.82 
was  made,  thus  reducing  the  obligations  to  $123,534.50, 
which  was  to  be  paid  in  eleven  payments  of  $10,000 
and  one  payment  of  $13,543.50,  annually,  with  in¬ 
terest.*® 

The  fact  that  James  Potter,  as  an  executor,  was 
barred  from  purchasing  at  this  sale  was  probably  the 
only  reason  he  did  not  bid  Tweedside  in  for  himself; 
and  in  1856  Langhome  transferred  and  assigned  his 
entire  interests  to  James  Potter  for  $173,534.50,  the 
amount  for  which  he  had  become  bound  by  his  pur¬ 
chase.**  By  a  separate  instrument,  Langhome  also 
transferred  to  James  Potter  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Grange  tract,  as  conveyed  to  him  by  the  executors  of 
Thomas  Potter’s  will.*’  In  1857  Stockton  and  Field 
acknowledged  the  transactions  between  Langhome  and 
Potter  and  accepted  James  Potter’s  assumption  of  the 
obligations  for  the  payment  of  Tweedside.** 

By  these  transactions  all  of  those  lands  lying  along 
the  southern  banks  of  the  Savannah  River  between 
Augustine  Creek  and  Whitehall  Plantation  came  into 
possession  of  James  Potter,  and  his  Savannah  River 
holdings  were  increased  to  approximately  5,257  acres, 
of  which  approximately  1,253  acres  were  rice  lands. 
As  will  be  recalled  again,  within  this  large  acreage 
were  included  the  500-acre  colonial  grants  of  Cornelius 
Sandiford,  John  Williams,  Robert  Williams,  and 

66.  Deck  Book  6M,  307,  App.  148,  in  R.  B.:  Sop.  Court.  C.  C.  C.  H. 

66.  Ibid.,  8P.  197.  App.  160,  in  B.  R.:  Sup.  Court.  C.  C.  C.  H. 

67.  Ibid.,  301,  App.  161,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court.  C.  C.  C.  H. 

68.  Ibid. 
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Patrick  Tailfer,  commencing  at  Augustine  Creek  and 
extending  eastward  to  what  was  then  Mary  Musgrove's 
plantation. 

Subsequent  to  James  Potter’s  purchase  of  Tweedside, 
it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  consolidate  the  laboring 
forces  of  his  holdings  into  one  great  settlement.  Instead 
he  permitted  the  operation  of  Tweedside  to  continue 
much  as  it  had  been  conducted  by  his  brother.  At 
Tweedside  he  maintained  a  large  number  of  slaves,  and 
living  accommodations  for  them  and  for  the  superin¬ 
tendent  or  overseer.*®  These  slaves,  being  acquainted 
with  the  cultivation  of  this  particular  acreage,  were 
probably  neither  changed  nor  shifted  to  work  on  other 
parts  of  Colerain  except  in  emergencies. 

With  the  accumulation  of  such  immense  landed  in¬ 
terests  and  slave  labor  proportionate  to  its  culture  and 
care.  Potter’s  responsibilities  and  the  necessity  for  his 
constant  supervision  naturally  increased.  It  was  during 
the  early  years  after  his  purchase  of  Tweedside  that 
he  decided  to  build  a  country  home  at  Colerain  for 
himself  and  his  large  family.  As  has  been  mentioned, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Colerain  had  cotton  gins,  rice 
mills,  plantation  equipment,  etc.,  in  quantity,  but  there 
is  little  evidence  that  hitherto  living  accommodations 
were  suitable  to  the  social  and  financial  prominence 
of  the  James  Potter  family.  Potter’s  mansion  house  at 
Colerain  was  evidently  completed  about  1855-57 ;  Louis 
Manigault  described  it  as  “Superior  to  any  on  the 
River,  .  .  .  .’’’®  The  cost  of  its  building  and  furnishing, 
according  to  Manigault,  was  about  $20,000,’*  though 
it  is  probable  that  the  actual  cost  greatly  exceeded 
these  figures. 

S9.  Estate  Account  Book  Z,  220.  App.  162:  File  Box  P.  ISO,  App.  16S:  App. 

164:  App.  166:  App.  164:  App.  167:  App.  168:  App.  169:  App.  100:  App. 

101:  App.  102:  App.  108:  App.  104:  App.  106:  App.  100:  App.  107:  App. 

108:  App.  169:  App.  170:  App.  171:  App.  172:  App.  17S:  App.  174:  App. 

176:  App.  170:  App.  177:  App.  178:  App.  179:  App.  180:  App.  181:  App. 

182:  App.  188:  App.  184:  App.  186:  App.  186:  App.  187:  App.  188.  in  R.  R. : 

Court  of  Ord’y.i  C.  C.  C.  H. 

70.  “Visit  to  ‘Cowrie’  and  ‘EUut  Hermitaice’,'’  in  Manigault.  Records  of  a  Bice 

PlontalioH  in  the  Georgia  Loniands,  6. 

71.  Ibid. 
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After  the  completion  of  the  mansion  house  it  is 
evident  that  James  Potter’s  family  lived  there  perman¬ 
ently,  except  perhaps  for  the  summer  months  when 
the  rice  fields  were  flooded.  At  this  time,  the  immediate 
family  consisted  of  his  wife,  his  daughters  Sarah, 
Maria,  Emily,  and  Frances,  all  young  and  unmarried, 
and  his  son,  John  Hamilton  Potter.  This  family  circle 
and  its  congeniality  have  been  described  by  Manigault : 
“Many  a  time  had  I  spent  a  pleasing  hour  at  this 
hospitable  Gentleman’s  House,  surrounded  by  his 
family  of  charming  young  Ladies  not  forgetting  to 
mention  ‘Miss  Gilby’  the  English  Governess.’’’* 

In  further  improving  the  Colerain  country  site. 
Potter  spent  much  time  and  labor  in  landscaping  gar¬ 
dens  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion.  He  planted  many 
trees,  part  of  which  formed  an  avenue  called  “Mr. 
Potter’s  Avenue.’’’*  A  beautiful  rose  garden,  in  which 
much  interest  was  shown  by  his  neighbors  and  friends 
in  Savannah,’^  was  the  pride  of  the  plantation. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  instances  of  rice  planta¬ 
tion  development  in  Chatham  County  was  Potter’s  con¬ 
struction  of  a  gigantic  canal  through  the  center  of 
Onslow  Island.  At  the  completion  of  this  difficult  task 
the  Savannah  and  the  Middle  River  were  connected 
and  their  watei*s  made  available  in  flooding  the  Onslow 
fields.’*  To  facilitate  the  flooding  and  draining  of  these 
lands.  Potter  added  sub-canals,  main  ditches,  and 
quarter  ditches  which,  being  directly  or  indirectly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  main  Onslow  canal,  greatly  simplified 
the  problem  of  rice  culture  on  that  island.  Before 
digging  this  canal  he  had  been  compelled  to  go  around 
the  southern  end  of  Inslow  Island  in  transporting  his 
Negroes  to  work  in  the  distant  rice  fields;  thus,  were 

72.  Ibid..  6.  6. 

78.  Interriew  with  Hr.  Robert  Snead,  of  Savannah,  who  for  many  years  was 
the  overseer  of  Whitehall  Plantation,  which  adjoins  Colerain. 

74.  Ibid. 

76.  Manisauh,  RteortU  of  a  Riee  PlattiaiioH  in  the  (leorgim  Loulmndt.  "Planta¬ 
tion  Jottlnss,”  C. 
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saved  approximately  eight  miles  per  round  trip  via 
the  Onslow  canal  to  Argyle  Island,  as  compared  with 
the  old  route.  As  all  of  Potter’s  storage  bams,  mills, 
and  other  general  plantation  facilities  were  located  on 
the  mainland,’'*  the  canal  was  especially  useful  and 
economical  during  harvesting  time.  At  this  season  the 
great  flats  of  un-thrashed  rice  were  conveyed  from  the 
island  to  the  mainland  mills  and  bams.  By  the  1850’s, 
it  is  probable  that  James  Potter’s  plantation  was  one 
of  the  most  efficiently  operated  rice  plantations  in 
Chatham  County  and  one  of  the  most  profitable. 

Though  actual  records  of  production  on  Colerain 
Plantation  during  later  years  are  scarce,  great  canals, 
whose  embankments  have  long  since  crumbled  away 
and  been  overgrown  with  marsh  grass,  and  countless 
quarter  ditches  bear  testimony  to  former  activity.  Vast 
mainland  fields,  now  hidden  beneath  heavy  forests, 
still  show  peculiar  topographical  undulations  due  to 
abandoned  com  and  cotton  rows,  and  furnish  evidence 
of  a  period  of  amazing  cultivation  and  development. 
Among  other  things  that  testify  to  the  successful 
operation  of  Colerain  Plantation  are  the  many  refer¬ 
ences  connecting  James  Potter  with  outstanding 
financial  and  industrial  organizations,''’'  his  generous 
aid  to  the  military  organizations''*  and  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions’'*  of  Savannah,  and  the  generously  opulent 
condition  of  his  estate  during  the  early  years  of  the 
War  between  the  States.*®  In  May,  1861  he  donated 
fifty  dollars  each  to  seventeen  militia  companies.*'  His 
only  son,  John  Hamilton  Potter,  enlisted  and  became 
a  First  Lieutenant  in  the  63rd  Infantry,  C.  S.  A.  Lieut. 
Potter  lost  his  life  during  the  Battle  of  Atlanta.** 

76.  /McL 

77.  DaHy  Momina  Stwt,  Febnutfr  6,  1866;  Th*  Savitmnah  RnnMiean,  July 
7.  1866,  June  26,  1864,  July  14,  1868. 

78.  Daily  Homing  Nawt,  April  88,  1866. 

79.  Ibid. 

80.  Eetate  Aeeount  Book  Z,  880,  App.  162 ;  File  Box  P,  186,  App.  166 :  App. 
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In  1860  Potter  had  in  cultivation  approximately 
1,200  acres  of  rice,”  which  indicates  that  Colerain  was 
in  full  agricultural  swing.  In  1861  it  is  probable  that 
he  planted  the  same  acreage  in  rice  and  increased  his 
acreage  in  cotton,  for  these  two  commodities  were 
much  in  demand  at  that  time.  The  following  quotation 
taken  from  The  Savannah  Republican  of  1861  is  evidence 
of  the  success  of  the  rice  crop  of  that  year.  “The  har¬ 
vesting  of  the  rice  commenced  about  ten  days  ago  on 
the  Savannah  and  Ogeechee  rivers,  and  we  may  say 
generally  that  a  better  crop  has  not  been  made  for 
years.”” 

In  January,  1862  James  Potter,  the  “Massa”  of  the 
little  plantation  kingdom  of  Colerain,  died  at  Captain 
Cuyler’s  residence  in  Savannah.”  His  remains  were 
carried  to  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  buried  in  the 
Trinity  Churchyard.” 

James  Potter’s  will  was  probated  in  February,  1862.” 
It  provided  many  legacies  to  friends,  religrious  organi¬ 
zations,  and  charitable  institutions.  These  included 
Christ  Church,  in  Savannah,  to  which  was  bequeathed 
$5,000;  Trinity  Church,  in  Princeton,  to  which  was 
bequeathed  a  like  amount;  the  Union  Society,  the 
Widow’s  Society,  and  the  Female  Society  of  Savannah, 
which  received  smaller  sums.”  To  his  son,  John 
Hamilton  Potter,  he  gave  his  home  and  its  furnishings, 
in  Mercer  County,  New  Jersey;  however,  young  Potter 
was  given  the  privilege  of  electing  between  this  pro¬ 
vision  and  a  legacy  of  $25,000.  'The  total  cash  legacies, 
not  including  the  provision  for  his  son,  amounted  to 
$54,000.  It  is  probable  that  these  legacies  were  paid 
from  sources  not  effecting  the  corpus  of  the  estate. 

88.  “Biec  Lands  Planted  In  the  Sarannah  and  Oceechee  RiTers.’*  in  ManUcault, 
Reeord*  of  a  Rieo  Pimntmtwn  m  the  Georgio  Lowlande,  8-4. 

84.  The  SovoaiMth  RopuUiean,  September  8,  1881. 

85.  Ibid.,  January  27.  1882. 

88.  Hannins,  The  Deeeendmnta  of  John  Potter,  2. 

87.  File  Box  P,  188.  App.  188.  in  R.  R.;  Court  of  Ord*y.,  C.  C.  C.  H. 
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The  balance  of  the  estate  was  divided  among  his 
several  lawful  heirs:  Catherine  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Philip  Pollain;  Sarah  Jones,  wife  of  Richard  S. 
Conouer;  Marie  Stockton,  wife  of  Charles  H.  Higgin- 
son;  Emily  Charlotte,  wife  of  Richard  M.  Cuyler; 
Frances  Glen  and  John  Hamilton  Potter;  also  one 
share  to  Robert  F.  Stockton  and  Dr.  William  H.  Cuyler 
in  trust  for  Potter’s  son-in-law  John  D.  Langhome  and 
Langhome’s  children.*® 

The  evaluation  of  the  properties  of  the  estate  to  be 
divided  among  the  above  named  heirs  was  as  follows: 
Colerain  rice  lands,  1,372  acres,  $137,000;  Colerain 
pine  lands,  $30,000 ;  slaves,  442  in  number,  and  a  few 
superannuated  and  not  valued,  $186,160 ;  stock,  house¬ 
hold  furnishings,  etc.,  $8,621.50.®®  In  addition  to  the 
above  interests  were  many  shares  in  stocks  and  bonds 
in  various  industries  and  financial  institutions.  These 
were  appraised  and  valued  at  $111,800  in  1884.  Thus 
the  total  approximate  value  of  the  Colerain  Plantation 
interests  was  $361,281;  the  approximate  value  of  the 
entire  James  Potter  estate  in  Chatham  County  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  $527,081.®^ 

89.  FUe  Box  P.  1S6.  App.  188,  in  R.  R.:  Court  of  Ord’y.,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

90.  Ibid.,  App.  166,  in  R,  BL:  CcNirt  of  Ord’y.,  C.  C.  C.  H. 
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NOTES  ON  SOME  PREVAILING  FALLACIES  IN 
SOUTHERN  ANTE-BELLUM  HISTORY 

By  Fabian  Linden 


Few  other  phases  of  American  historical  writing 
contain  so  many  time-honored  generalizations  whose 
validity  is  increasingly  open  to  question  as  the  held 
of  southern  economic  history.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
many.  Among  them  we  must  certainly  list  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  earlier  work  came  from  the  pens  of 
abolitionists,  and  that  the  principals  expounded  by 
them  were  enlarged  upon  uncritically  by  later  writers.^ 
Moreover,  the  economics  of  slavery  has,  by  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  its  nature,  been  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
“arm-chair”  theory.  Certainly  the  need  for  a  broader, 
more  critical  approach  has  long  been  recognized,^  and 
indeed  much  progress  has  been  made  in  that  direction. 
Nevertheless  many  dusty  fallacies  persist.  It  is  the 
object  of  this  note  to  examine  a  few  of  them. 

Historians  have  frequently  pointed  to  rice  as  a 
diminishing  southern  crop,  maintaining  that  during  the 
final  ante-bellum  decade  it  was  fast  losing  ground  as 
a  major  southern  staple.  Quoting  rice  production 
figures  from  the  census  reports  of  1850  and  1860,  they 
contrast  the  215  million  pounds  produced  in  1849  with 
the  lower  yield  of  187  million  of  1859.  From  this  come 
the  quick  uncritical  deductions  that  rice  was  declining.^ 


1.  A  lisnlfieant  chapter  in  Southern  hiatorioBraphy  misht  well  he  written  on 
the  influence  of  the  Einslieh  economist  J.  E.  Caimee  The  Stove  Power,  lit 
Character,  Carter,  and  Probable  Deeigne.  .  .  .  (New  York,  1862). 

2.  A.  H.  Stone.  "Some  Problems  of  Southern  Economic  History,”  Ameriean 
Hietorioal  Review,  XIII  (1908),  779ff. 

S.  An  excellent  illustration  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  wmrk  of  E.  Q.  Hawk. 
Maintaininv  that,  "DnrinK  the  decade  1860-1860,  the  production  of  rice  in 
the  South  declin^  considerably.”  the  author  footnotes  this  conclusion  with 
the  followins:  “(Compiled  from  United  States  Census  (1860  and  1860), 
Reporte."  Eeonomie  History  of  the  South  (New  York.  1984),  261.  It  mi^t 
also  be  pointed  out  here  that  Hawk’s  table  on  pace  262  is  totaled  ineorreetty 
for  the  year  1860.  rhos  he  puts  the  total  rice  production  (or  that  year  at 
246  million  pounda  He  is  alto  mistaken  in  the  flcure  quoted  (or  the 
Hiaaiasippi  rice  yield.  The  correct  flcure  for  1860  is  2,719.866  pounda  Ibid.. 
262.  These  identical  errors  have  been  made  by  P.  H.  Meil  in  his  article 
entitled  "Bice  Plantinc  in  the  Acricultural  Development  of  the  South”  in 
The  SlotUh  m  the  Building  of  the  Nation  (Richmond  1909),  V,  171. 
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While  the  procedure  of  comparing  consecutive 
census  figures  to  determine  the  trend  of  a  crop  is  widely 
used  and  generally  valid,  it  must  nevertheless  be 
utilized  with  caution.  For  long-run  tendencies  can  ob¬ 
viously  not  always  and  unmistakably  be  ascertained  by 
focal  years.  Not  only  must  intervening  trends  be  taken 
into  account,  but  also  the  possibility  of  the  selected 
focal  years  being  non-representative  must  be  guarded 
against.  Certainly  when  a  comparison  of  census  figures 
leads  to  a  conclusion  contrary  to  all  past  tendencies  in 
the  field  under  study  we  must  turn  to  year  by  year 
figures  for  verification. 

It  was  precisely  this  elementary  precaution  which 
was  neglected  in  determining  the  1850-1860  trend  in 
rice.  Far  from  being  the  typical  year  for  which  it  was 
accepted,  1849  was  exceptional,  deviating  sharply 
from  the  norm.  It  is  perhaps  interesting  to  note  here 
that  while  the  census  returns  state  simply  that  “the 
production  of  rice  was  greater  in  1850  than  in  1860," 
it  refrains  cautiously  from  pointing  to  any  trend.^ 

An  examination  of  yearly  production  figures  from 
1820  to  1860  reveals  that  the  yield  of  1849  was  a 
bumper  crop  almost  doubling  the  output  of  the  largest 
single  year  in  the  history  of  rice.  While  in  1849  slightly 
over  215  million  pounds  were  grown,  1839  yielded  81 
million  pounds,  1844  approximately  112  million,  and 
1848,  which  was  to  that  time  the  largest  rice  produc¬ 
ing  year,  119  million.  It  was  in  fact  not  until  the  turn 
of  the  century  that  the  1849  level  became  a  “norm” 
for  the  staple.^ 

Thus  the  long-run  tendency  of  rice  can  be  seen 
clearly  from  the  following  table  which  covers  a  period 

4.  V.  S,  CeitMM,  ISeo,  Asrieulture,  Introduction  xev. 

5.  G.  K.  Holmes,  “Kioe  Crop  of  the  United  States,  1712-lBll,”  in  U.  S,  Dept, 
of  Affr.,  Bur.  Statis.,  Cire.,  no.  S4,  B-10;  C.  R.  Ball  et  aL,  “Oats,  Barley, 
Rye,  Riee,  Grain  Sorvhums,  Seed  Flax,  and  Buckwheat,”  in  U,  S,  Dept,  of 
Agr..  Ymrbook,  l$n,  512ff. 
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of  thirty  years  and  brings  into  sharp  relief  the  1849 
bumper  year.* 


Rico  Prodoctiow— 1831 

.I860 — (Uvea 

in  100 

pounds, 

1831 

91,188,000 

1841 

88433.000 

1881 

108,733,000 

1838 

108,983,000 

1842 

94,007,000 

1882 

102,467,000 

1833 

87,222,000 

1843 

89479,000 

1883 

101,430,000 

1834 

90.600,000 

1844 

111,789,000 

1884 

70472.000 

1838 

101410.000 

1848 

80.768,000 

1888 

103,606,000 

1838 

90474,000 

1846 

97,741,000 

1886 

99486.000 

1837 

71,609,000 

1847 

103,040,000 

1887 

108443,000 

1838 

81,949,000 

1848 

119,199,000 

1888 

116493.000 

1839 

80441,000 

1849 

218413,000 

1889 

187,167,000 

1840 

84482,000 

1880 

102,778400 

1860 

108479.000 

With  yearly  figures  at  our  disposal  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  evaluate  more  accurately  the  rice  trend 
during  the  final  ante-bellum  decade.  It  is  evident  that, 
rather  than  declining,  production  remained  relatively 
constant  in  that  period.  In  fact  a  slight  increase  is  dis¬ 
cernible  for,  while  in  the  1840-50  decade  the  curve 
vacillates  about  the  90  million  pound  level,  in  the  next 
ten  year  period  it  seldom  falls  below  the  100  million 
mark.  The  importance  of  rice,  therefore,  as  a  field  of 
southern  economic  activity  cannot  be  said  to  have 
diminished,  or  to  have  been  in  the  process  of  diminish¬ 
ing.'' 

A  more  far-reaching  and  often  committed  fallacy 
deals  with  the  distribution  of  female  slaves.  The  con¬ 
tention  is  that  small  slave  owners  bought  male  slaves 
predominately  and  hence  owned  few  females ;  a 
hypothesis  from  which  significant  political  conclusions 
have  been  drawn. 

The  persistence  of  this  argument  is  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain,  yet  it  is  widely  held  and  reappears  with  varied 
emphasis.  Most  recently  it  has  found  its  way  into  the 
pages  of  Dr.  Hacker’s  study.  The  Triumph  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Capitalism.  Here  the  author  accepts  it  as  an 


6.  Holmes.  “Riee  Crop,”  8-9.  See  R.  F.  W.  Allston,  “Rice  Crop  of  South 
Csroiina  in  1849,”  in  U.  S.  Patent  OS.,  Apr.  Apt.  ISit,  306 ;  D«  Bow’i  Com- 
moreM  Booitv  o/  the  South  and  W*tt  (New  Orleans,  1848-70),  U,  408. 

7.  The  arerace  price  tot  riee  dorinp  the  1860-60  decade  was  3.6  cents  per 
pound;  tor  1840-60  it  was  8.3  cents.  Howerer,  approximatciT  12%  less  waa 
export^  in  the  later  period.  L.  C.  Qrajr,  History  of  Aprioutturs  in  the 
Southern  Unittd  States  (Washington.  19U).  II.  724. 
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important  hypothesis  in  his  analysis  of  the  southern 
political  afiptation  of  discontent.^ 

Briefly,  the  argument  as  developed  generally  by  its 
proponents,  runs  as  follows :  Smaller  owners  with  their 
limited  capital  were  forced  to  invest  in  male  fleld 
hands,  which  yielded  the  greatest  and  most  immediate 
returns.  Large  owners,  on  the  other  hand,  could  better 
afford  to  buy  with  an  eye  to  long  term  values,  that  is, 
to  the  reproductive  as  well  as  productive  capacities  of 
slaves.  Thus  they  supplemented  their  male  force  with 
adequate  numbers  of  females.  This  distribution  of 
females,  it  is  further  argued,  took  on  political  signifi¬ 
cance  with  the  sharp  rise  of  slave  prices  during  the 
1850’s.  While  the  maturing  offspring  of  their  female 
slaves  supplied  the  labor  needs  of  the  big  plantations, 
smaller  holders  had  no  alternative  but  to  turn  to  the 
expensive  slave  market  when  they  wished  to  replenish 
or  expand  their  labor  forces.  Therefore,  it  is  concluded, 
the  growing  political  discontent  of  the  South  during  the 
1850’s  can  be  traced  largely  to  the  small  slave  owner 
who,  revolting  against  the  prices  on  the  slave  market, 
turned  to  secession  and  the  reopening  of  the  slave  trade 
as  the  immediate  economic  solution.  Or,  to  use  the 
words  of  Hacker:  “The  spokesmen  of  the  smaller  slave¬ 
owners  became  the  intransigents  and  ‘fire-eaters’  of 
the  1850’s.  To  them,  relief  was  necessary  at  the  point 
of  greatest  pressure :  the  cost  of  slaves.  To  them,  also, 
the  answer  was  to  be  found  in  the  reopening  of  the 
slave  trade  even  at  the  price  of  secession.’’* 

8.  L.  M.  Hacker,  TAe  Triumph  o/  Atnenoan  Capitaliam  (New  York.  1940), 
SOS. 

9.  Ibid.,  S04.  Hacker  puts  sreat  streas  on  increaainn  ilave  prices  as  a  cause 
for  southern  discontent  and  ultimate  secession.  Howceer.  he  fails  to  explain 
that  while  South  Carolina  was  poUticsdlr  most  acsressive  she  was  neverthe¬ 
less  least  harassed  by  mountins  labor  costs.  On  the  contrary,  beinit  pro- 

I  portionately  the  largest  slave  exporting  state  in  the  South  she  had  much  to 

!  gain  as  the  value  of  slaves  increased.  From  1860  to  1860  that  state  exported 

'  approximately  18%  of  her  1860  slave  population.  Assuming  that,  on  the 

I  average,  each  slave  brought  $760,  her  income  from  the  traffic  amounted  to 

[  over  48  million  in  that  decade — or  roughly  8%  times  the  value  of  her  1860 

I  cotton  crop.  F.  Bancroft,  Slave-Trading  in  the  Old  South  (Baltimore,  1981), 

892 ;  Ds  Bow't  Revioui,  VIII,  602 ;  “Cotton  Production  and  Distribution," 
in  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Conuneree,  BuU.,  no  176,  21.  In  this  connection  we  might 
I  alao  question  the  author's  treatment  of  the  movement  (or  the  reopening  of  Uie 
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Plausible  and  seductive  as  this  reasoning  is,  it  never¬ 
theless  collapses  completely  when  weighed  in  terms  of 
fact.  An  examination  of  the  1860  census  reports  dis¬ 
solves  the  entire  argument  since  it  reveals  it  to  be 
groundless  in  its  original  premise.  For,  according  to 
this  premise,  we  would  expect  to  find  a  slave  population 
consisting  largely  of  males  in  those  counties  where 
smaller  slave  owners  predominate,  and  conversely,  a 
preponderance  of  females  where  the  larger  plantera 
constitute  a  substantial  majority.  A  study  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  selected  counties,  however,  fails  to  corroborate 
these  assumptions. 

In  presenting  the  findings  of  this  investigation  a  word 
of  explanation  in  regard  to  method  is  necessary.  The 
nature  of  slave  ownership  for  a  large  number  of  south¬ 
ern  counties  was  first  individually  determined.*®  To 
facilitate  this  analysis  two  classes  were  arbitrarily  set 
up,  i.  e.  a)  consisting  of  small  slave  owners,  those  having 
1  to  6  slaves,  b)  large  planters  owning  15  to  1000  slaves. 
Of  the  counties  thus  studied  a  group  having  substantially 
over  50%  of  its  slave  owners  in  class  a  were  selected, 
and  another  category  was  made  up  of  those  counties 
having  over  50%  in  class  b.  The  precise  class  character 
of  each  category  was  then  separately  determined  by 
averaging  the  economic  composition  of  its  constituent 
counties.  Our  final  step  was  to  find  the  distribution  of 
male  and  female  slaves  for  each  category. 

The  results  which  follow  unfortunately  in  no  way 
coiTespond  with  the  assumptions  arising  out  of  the 
original  premise.  In  that  group  of  counties  in  which 
small  owners  predominate  (77%  being  in  class  a,  3% 

Afrie*n  slave  trade.  The  few  studies  we  have  of  that  movement  arrive  at 
similar  conclusions — pointins  to  it  as  being  as  much  an  aggressive  political 
weapon  of  deftance  as  a  possible  economic  objective.  W.  J.  Camatban,  "The 
Proposal  to  Reopen  the  African  Slave  Trade  in  the  South,  1854-1860,”  in 
South  Atlontie  Quart.,  XXV,  429.  R.  R.  Russel,  Eeonomie  Aspects  o/  South¬ 
ern  Seetionatiam  (Univ.  of  Rl.,  SCndtet  i«  Social  Seimeet,  XI,  nos.  1-2, 
1924),  218-7;  J.  G.  Van  Deusen,  Eoonomto  Boses  o/  Disunion  in  South 
Carolina  (Columbia  Univ.,  Studies,  no.  806.  1928),  811,  327.  Cf.  Hacker, 
American  CapitaUtm,  804-6. 

10.  U.  S.  Census,  i860.  Agriculture,  228-46.  In  all  cases  the  counties  studied  are 
locsded  in  southwestern  stsdes. 
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in  &)  we  find  the  slave  population  divided  almost  equally 
between  the  sexes:  48%  of  the  total  being  males  and 
52%  females.^^  Similarly,  in  the  category  composed  of 
large  planters  (65%  being  in  class  b,  20%  in  a)  the 
following  distribution  is  found:  51%  are  males  and  49% 
females.** 

Nor  can  it  be  argued  with  any  justification  that  the 
latter  group  had  a  monopoly  of  the  more  prolific 
female  slaves.  The  ratio  of  children  ten  years  of  age 
or  younger  to  females  fifteen  or  over  dispels  any  such 
suspicion;  being  .78  to  1  for  the  larger  planters,  and 
1.30  to  1  for  the  smaller.** 

While  space  does  not  permit  a  complete  listing  of 
all  the  counties  studied,  the  following  samplings,  how¬ 
ever,  serve  to  illustrate  both  results  and  method.  The 
table  gives  some  typical  counties,  the  distribution  of 
slave  ownership,  and  the  male  and  female  slave  popu¬ 
lations.** 


County  and  State 

{'  %  of  Slave- 

|i  holders  owning 

Slave  population 

1-6  slavea 

18-1000 

Male 

FenuJe 

Calhoun,  Miss . . . 

i  76% 

4% 

898 

980 

Washington,  Ark . . 

.|  74% 

6% 

741 

762 

Av'g  of  Counties  Studied . 

J  77% 

3% 

48% 

62% 

Issaquena,  Miss- . . 

J  10% 

77% 

3678 

Tensas,  La . . . . 

.||  22% 

69% 

Bi 

7048 

Av’g  of  Counties  Studied . 

■J  20% 

66% 

61% 

49% 

11.  In  determining  the  elan  compoeitlon  for  each  category  it  waa  neeeaaary  to 
give  indiridnal  countiea  equal  weight,  hence  an  average  of  pereenta  waa 
taken.  On  the  other  hand,  in  dealing  with  male  and  female  distrihution  the 
relative  importance  of  the  countiea  waa  maintained  by  ftrat  finding  the  total 
number  of  malea  and  femalea  in  each  category  and  then  converting  theae 
totala  to  pereenta.  See  table  below. 

12.  It  ia  qneationable  whether  the  diaerepaney  here  ia  large  enough,  and  our 
■ampllnga  aufflciently  eztenaive,  to  warrant  any  generaliaation.  In  thia  eon* 
neetion,  however,  tte  following  quotation  from  the  Compeadiuin  o/  the  7Ch 
Ceneae  (1860),  page  88,  it  aignifieant.  “In  the  Southern  Statca,  alnee  1830, 
the  male  and  female  [clave  populationa]  have  been  equal,  or  nearly  ao.  and 
the  same  ia  true  of  the  North-weatmm  States.  In  the  South-west,  ainee  1830, 

is  ft  ol  main/* 

IS.  This  point  is  developed  in  greater  detail  later.  See  footnote  22. 

14.  Based  on  V.  S.  Ceaaaa,  1I$0,  Agriculture,  Population. 
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In  spite  of  his  factual  inaccuracy  Hacker  neverthe¬ 
less  raises  some  interesting  problems.  Namely,  how 
effective  was  slave  reproduction  in  supplying  the  grow¬ 
ing  production  needs  of  the  South  ?  And,  secondly,  to 
what  extent  were  large  planters  dependent  upon  the 
rising  slave  market?  These  questions  are  clearly  in¬ 
terrelated  and  even  a  cursory  examination  of  them  re¬ 
veals  notable  economic  and  political  aspects  of  the  Old 
South.^‘ 

In  the  period  in  which  the  plantation  system  had  its 
greatest  maturation,  the  cost  of  slave  labor  increased 
considerably.  Prior  to  the  depression  of  the  late  30’s 
and  early  40’s  the  value  of  prime  held  hands  was 
determined  to  some  degree  by  the  price  of  cotton.  In 
1830  cotton  was  selling  at  9.7  cents  a  pound  and  held 
hands  were  quoted  on  the  New  Orleans  market  at  ap¬ 
proximately  $850.  Twenty-hve  years  later  the  ratio 
had  changed  to  10.3  cents  for  cotton  and  $1,350  for 
a  held  Negro.  And  by  the  end  of  the  decade  while 
slaves  sold  at  $1,800  cotton  prices  had  increased  but 
slightly.^*  This  sharp  rise  in  labor  costs  was  a  formid¬ 
able  burden  to  the  expanding  southern  economy.  The 
difficulties  it  imposed  on  the  plantation  system  are 
familiar  and  apparent  and  need  not  be  developed 
here.^’  What  we  are  concerned  with,  however,  is  to 
what  extent  this  pressure  was  felt  by  the  wealthier 
planters  of  the  section. 

In  the  face  of  the  rapid  and  radical  growth  of  the 
South’s  labor  needs,  what  is  there  to  indicate  that  the 

15.  “The  slaTce  they  [small  owners]  owned  as  a  rule  were  only  field  hands: 
for  they  could  not  afford  women  and  children.  Thus,  their  capital  could  not 
tend  to  reproduce  itself,  as  frequently  happened  in  the  case  of  the  lar^e 
plantation  owners.  Because  of  these  factors  the  priee.cosU  ratio  of  opera¬ 
tions  on  these  smaller  farms  tended  more  and  more  toward  inbalance.  It  Is 
in  these  terms  that  we  can  view  the  economic  difficulties  of  the  South,  as  the 
1860’s  devdoped.  and  explain  why  there  were  divided  counsels  in  the  ranks 
of  the  rulins  white  sroup.”  Hacker,  American  CapitaUam,  290. 

16.  "Cotton  Production  and  Distribution,”  in  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce.  Bull., 
no.  169,  68-9;  U.  B.  Phillips.  American  Negro  Staoern  (New  York.  1918).  370. 

17.  An  surticle  by  Eldmund  Ruffin  entitled  “The  Effects  of  High  Prices  of 
Slaves"  is  an  interesting  contemporary  discussion,  in  Oe  Bow'e  Review, 
XXVI.  647-67,  706;  The  Nattonml  Era,  July  14.  1869;  Gray,  Hietory  of  Agri- 
cttUure,  II,  91t-U. 
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larger  slave  owners  were  less  harassed  by  increasing 
labor  costs  than  their  smaller  competitors  ?  A  compari¬ 
son  of  slave  population  figures  with  those  of  cotton 
production  indicates  that  the  normal  increase  of  slaves 
was  hopelessly  ineffective  in  supplying  the  labor  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  entire  section.  While  Negroes  repro¬ 
duced  themselves  by  approximately  23%  for  the  1850- 
60  decade,  cotton  production  increased  by  about  86%. 

Nor  was  there  any  contraction  in  other  slave  grown 
crops;  on  the  contrary,  rice,  as  was  previously  in¬ 
dicated,  at  the  very  worst  remained  constant,  and  it 
was  during  this  decade  that  tobacco  was  having  its 
spectacular  revival,  increasing  by  over  110%.^*  More¬ 
over  the  rising  competition  for  slave  labor  provided 
by  a  slowly  awakening  southern  industry  became  an 
important  contributing  factor  in  the  constantly  growing 
labor  shortage.  Negroes  were  being  used  in  railroad 
construction,  in  mining,  lumbering,  iron  mills  and  in 
other  industrial  enterprises.** 

Attesting  to  the  pressure  a  limited  slave  supply  im¬ 
posed  on  the  planter,  the  literature  of  the  period  makes 
frequent  references  to  the  unsatisfied  demand.  Typical 
is  the  complaint  of  the  Mobile  Mercury.  “It  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  labor  is  scarce  in 
the  cotton-growing  regions.  White  labor  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained,  even  if  desirable,  negroes  are  constantly  going 
up  in  value,  and  the  prices  asked  for  them,  even  now, 
place  their  purchase  beyond  the  means  of  those 
possessed  of  moderate  competency.”*® 

18.  G.  K.  HolniM,  “Tobaeeo  Crop  of  the  United  States.  1612-1911,”  in  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Akt..  Bnr.  Statis..  Cire.,  no.  3S,  10;  H.  Jaeobstein,  Th»  Tobaeeo  In- 
daatry  in  the  United  States  (Columbia  Unie.,  Stiuiiet,  XXVI.  no.  8),  89ff. 

19.  An  excellent  barometer  of  the  increasing  use  of  sIstcs  in  nonagrieultural 
pursuits  were  the  growing  sitens  of  protest  among  the  white  workers  against 
the  praetiee.  The  Nationel  Era.  Aug.  16,  1851,  Sept.  8.  1869,  June  8,  1868; 
Aides  WeMy  Register  (Baltimore,  1811-49),  XLIX,  84;  D*  Bew't  Raview, 
XXVI,  600;  F.  L.  Ohnsted.  The  Cotton  Kingdom  (New  York.  1861),  I.  800; 
J.  A.  Fliah,  “The  Common  People  of  the  Old  South,”  in  American  Historical 
Association,  Annual  Report,  1908.  I,  189. 

20.  Quoted  in  The  Nationel  Era,  Jan.  6.  1869.  T.  P.  Kettel,  Southern  Wealth 
and  Northern  Profite  (New  York,  1860),  169;  F.  L.  Olmrted,  A  Journey  in 
the  Book  Country  (New  York,  1862),  U,  ISO. 
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It  might  be  argued  that  the  large  southwestern  gang 
plantations  had  stepped  up  their  productive  efficiency 
to  a  point  where  the  addition  of  each  new  hand  raised 
the  individual  productivity  of  the  entire  gang;  thus, 
proportionately  less  dependent  upon  the  market,  they 
were,  in  comparison  to  smaller  planters,  less  frequently 
the  victims  of  high  prices.  Granting  this  increase  of 
efficiency,  it  can  by  no  amount  of  stretching  of  the 
known  facts  be  considered  to  have  kept  pace  with  the 
mounting  needs  of  the  large  southwestern  plantations, 
which  were  growing  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  the 
rest  of  the  section.  Large  planters,  functioning  on  a 
capitalistic  level  of  production,  frequently  had  profit 
capital  to  reinvest,  and  hence  an  economic  drive  to 
expand." 

Here  again  census  figures  tell  an  incontrovertible 
story.  An  analysis  of  slave  population  figures  for  those 
counties  which  in  the  1860  report  showed  concentrated 
ownership  indicates  that  for  the  1850-60  decade  the 
labor  force  on  large  plantations  increased  by  about 
90% — or  by  substantially  more  than  the  section’s 
natural  23%."  We  must  conclude  then,  that  far  from 
being  "relatively  free"  of  the  slave  market,  the  large 
planters  were  only  too  heavily  dependent  on  it. 

Indeed,  it  is  precisely  here — ^the  fact  that  the  fertile 
southwestern  states  were  the  largest  slave  importing 
states — ^that  we  find  an  important  explanation  of  how 
the  section  bridged  the  wide  gap  between  a  great  pro¬ 
duction  increase  and  a  limited  natural  population 

21.  Ik  C.  Grmy.  "Eeonomie  Efficiency  and  Competitive  Advantase  of  Slavery 
under  the  Plantation  Syatem,"  in  AgrietUtural  Hittory,  IV,  44. 

22.  The  low  child-female  ratio  noted  earlier  in  larse  planter  counties  is  a 
further  indication  of  extensive  slave  buyins.  While  the  averase  number  of 
slave  children  below  10  ycsurs  of  age  for  each  female  above  16  was  1.12  for 
the  entire  South,  the  ratio  in  these  counties  was  .78.  This  discrepancy  can 
be  accounted  for  by  the  importation  of  slaves.  Estimatins  the  number  of 
females  imported  durinc  1860-60  and  multipiyinK  this  number  by  .66  (one 
half  the  section’s  child-female  ratio  since  on  an  averase  all  importations 
spent  five  years  in  these  counties)  and  finally  adding  to  this  the  product  of 
those  frmal-nt  not  imi>orted  times  1.12  we  get  as  a  result  a  child-female  ratio 
which  approximates  .78.  While  limited  statistical  data,  mortality  figures,  etc., 
make  t^  at  best  a  rough  estimate,  the  result  is  nevertheless  sufficiently 
close  to  warrant  this  conclusion. 
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growth.  As  the  southwestern  states  became  the  major 
cotton  growing  region,  the  South  stepped  up  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  its  labor  considerably.**  The  counties  of 
concentrated  slave  holdings  with  a  labor  growth  of 
90%  increased  their  cotton  yield  by  approximately 
395%.  Thus  the  South  in  the  1850-60  decade  was  able 
not  only  to  produce  considerably  more  cotton  but  other 
fields  of  economic  activity,  resting  on  Negro  labor,  were 
able  to  expand  as  well.  This  is  a  sigpiificant  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  intensification  of  efficiency  within  the 
slave  system  generally,  and  within  the  large  gang 
plantation  in  particular.** 

Thus,  in  the  face  of  this  evidence,  the  whole  structure 
of  causality  in  the  contention,  which  rests  on  the  un¬ 
balanced  distribution  of  female  slaves,  that  the  small 
planters  formed  the  spearhead  of  the  secessionist 
movement,  falls  for  want  of  evidence.  All  facts  point 
against  it.  Statistics  indicate  an  almost  even  distri¬ 
bution  of  male  and  female  slaves  among  all  classes  of 
plantation  owners.  Moreover,  the  scarcity  of  labor  was 
felt  on  all  levels,  making  both  large  and  small  planta¬ 
tions  dependent  upon  the  expensive  slave  market,  the 
former,  indeed,  even  more  so  than  the  latter.  While  it 
is  perhaps  true  that  the  smaller  planters  were  the  most 
aggressive  secessionists,  we  must  nevertheless  look  for 
causes  other  than  those  resting  on  the  asserted  distri¬ 
bution  of  female  slaves. 

2S.  By  1860  Almbama,  Arkansas.  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  and  Texas  accounted 
for  70%  of  the  South's  cotton  crop.  “Cotton  Production  and  Distribution,”  in 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce.  BsU..  no.  176,  21. 

24.  The  entire  problem  of  increased  efflciency  Kires  rise  to  a  fresh  trend  of 
questioning.  Was  a  sreater  proportion  of  the  slave  population  fallinx  within 
the  productive  age  sroup  settled  in  the  Southwest  than  in  the  older  recions? 
If  so,  was  it  eqnaily  true  for  both  large  and  small  plantations?  Were  small 
plantations,  moreover,  leas  productive  proportionately  than  the  large  within 
the  same  geographical  area?  And  lastly,  bow  significant  are  these  poesible 
differences?  These  questions  require  another  study. 


COLONEL  EUJAH  CLARKE  IN  THE 
TENNESSEE  COUNTRY 

By  Samuel  C.  Williams 


Colonel  (later  General)  Elijah  Clarke  has  been  re¬ 
garded  by  Georgians  as  the  outstanding  Revolutionary 
War  figure  produced  by  their  State.  His  gallant  attack 
on  Augusta  in  September,  1780,  and  the  reasons 
for  his  failure  are  well  known.  The  timely  aid  received 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  Brown*  from  a  body  of 
Cherokee  Indians  was  one,  perhaps  the  chief,  deciding 
factor.  Colonel  Brown  allowed  the  Indians  to  pursue 
Clarke  and  his  men  as  they  retreated  and  gathered 
their  families  in  an  effort  to  flee  Georgia  for  an  asylum 
west  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  Indians  and  the  lower 
order  of  Tories  hung  on  their  rear. 

The  plight  of  the  refugees  was,  in  part,  described 
afterwards  by  Colonel  Clarke:  “Col.  Cruger,  from 
Ninety-Six,  with  a  body  of  tories  and  Indians,  followed 
us  into  the  upper  settlements  of  Georgia  and,  finding 
us  out  of  reach,  fell  on  the  sick  and  wounded  together 
with  old  men,  women  and  children  of  the  families  of 
those  that  adhered  to  or  retreated  with  us.  .  .  .  Lads 
were  obliged  to  dance  naked  between  two  large  fires 
until  they  were  scorched  to  death;  men  stripped,  dis¬ 
membered  and  scalped,  afterwards  hung  up.  It  is  too 
painful  for  me  to  dwell  on  this  subject.”* 

Lord  Cornwallis,  through  his  amanuensis  Lord 
Rawdon,  attributed  the  surrounding  and  defeat  of  Lt. 
Col.  Patrick  Ferguson  (a  major  in  the  British  Army) 

1.  Sometimea  written  "Browne”  but  the  “e”  does  not  appear  in  any  of 
nomeroos  British  records  examined.  Brown  on  the  death  of  John  Stuart 
succeeded  in  the  post  of  supmlntendent  of  Southern  Indian  affairs  (save  for 
a  yery  brief  interrenins  tenure  of  John  Orahame.)  In  consequence,  he  had 
considerable  influence  with  the  Cherokee  and  Chickamausa  Indians. 

2.  Virginia  Magasiaa  of  Hittorg,  XXVII,  816.  One  may  readily  oonceiTe  that 
when  Maj.  Cmidler  and  his  men  told  of  these  inhumanities,  before  or  after 
the  battle  of  Kinc’s  Mountain,  the  recital  did  not  tend  to  prevent  or  retard 
tlM  hancins  of  six  Tories,  captured  in  the  battle,  at  BickerstalTs  where  the 
victors  save  them  trials  ot  a  sort. 
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to  Col.  Clarke’s  retreat  from  Augusta.  In  the  letter 
reporting  and  endeavoring  to  explain  Ferguson’s 
disaster  at  King’s  Mountain,  he  wrote: 

It  was  intended  that  he  [Ferguson]  should  cross  the  Catawba 
river,  and  endeavor  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  in  the  rear  of  the 
army.  A  numerous  army  now  appeared  on  the  frontiers,  drawn 
from  Nolachucki  and  other  settlements  beyond  the  mountains 
whose  very  names  had  been  unknown  to  us.  A  body  of  these, 3 
joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  lands  in  Georgia,  made  a 
sudden  and  violent  attack  upon  Augusta.  The  post  was  gallantly 
defended  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cruger;  but  Major  Ferguson,  by 
endeavoring  to  intercept  the  enemy  in  their  retreat,  unfortunately 
gave  time  for  fresh  bodies  of  men  to  pass  the  mountains  and  to 
unite  into  a  corps  far  superior  to  that  which  he  commanded.^ 
They  came  up  with  him,  and  after  a  sharp  action  entirely  de¬ 
feated  him.  Ferguson  was  killed,  and  all  his  party  either  slain 
or  taken. 

Ferguson’s  defeat  was  on  October  7,  1780. 

A  number  of  historians  have  explained  in  the  same 
way  Ferguson’s  not  falling  back  to  the  main  army  and 
camp  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Charlotte,  on  his  being 
hotly  pursued  by  the  Whigs.  The  sequence  of  events, 
as  disclosed  by  contemporaneous  documents,  was  as 
follows:  On  September  26th  the  over-mountain  men 
took  up  their  march  from  Sycamore  Shoals  of  the 
Watauga.  On  the  27th  they  were  on  the  bald  of  the 
Roan  Mountain  of  the  Alleghany  chain,  where  two  of 
Sevier’s  men,  at  heart  Tories,  escaped  and  with  British 
spies  at  Carver’s  Gap  pressed  forward  to  Ferguson’s 
camp  to  give  information  of  the  Whig  expedition 
against  him.  On  September  30th  the  informers  reached 
Ferguson  at  Gilbert  Town  and  he  at  once  wrote  Lt. 
Colonel  Cruger  at  Ninety-Six  for  reinforcements  with 
which  to  meet  “the  considerable  force  coming  from 

3.  It  is  here  indicated  that  a  body  of  over-mountain  men  from  the  Tennessee 
country  accompanied  Col.  Clarke,  after  the  battle  of  Musgrove's  Mill,  to 
besiese  Auirusta.  The  backwater  men  on  that  campaiKn  in  South  Carolina 
were  under  Col.  Isaac  Shelhy,  of  the  Holston,  and  Maj.  Charles  Robertson 
of  the  Watauga  regions. 

4.  In  this  there  is  exaggeration ;  the  Whig  and  the  King's  forces  in  the  battle 
of  King's  Mountain  were  practically  the  same  in  number. 
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the  mountains.”®  The  next  day,  October  Ist,  he  ordered 
out  small  detachments  to  intercept  Clarke.  Captain 
Alexander  Chesney  recorded: 

We  marched  towards  White  Oak  and  Green  River  to  intercept 
him  [Clarke]  on  his  return  from  Geor(;ia.  Col  Ferguson  detached 
the  horse  in  three  divisions,  one  under  my  command,  with  orders 
to  proceed  along  *he  Indian  [Middle  Cherokee]  line  until  I  could 
make  out  Clarke’s  route  and  join  Capt.  James  Taylor  at  Bailes 
Earl’s  Fort.  I  proceeded  as  far  as  Tyger  River  and  there,  learning 
that  Clarke  had  gone  up  the  Bushy  Fort  of  Saluda  River,  I  took 
six  of  the  best  mounted  men  and  got  on  his  track  until  I  over¬ 
took  the  main  body  and  one  of  the  enemy  was  taken  prisoner 
within  view  of  it,  whom  I  carried  to  Col  Ferguson  who  thus  ob¬ 
tained  the  information  required.^ 

Lt.  Allaire  had  command  of  another  of  these  scout¬ 
ing  parties.  He  says  in  his  Diary:  “Sept.  30,  lay  at 
James  Steps  (near  the  Indian  line)  with  an  expectation 
of  intercepting  Col.  Clarke  on  his  return  to  the  moun¬ 
tains;  but  he  was  prudent  enough  to  take  another 
route.” 

Having  barely  escaped  the  three  scouting  pailies, 
Clarke  with  his  human  horde  skirted  the  Cherokees 
of  the  Middle  Towns  and  ventured  farther  and  farther 
into  an  unbroken  and  almost  tractless  wilderness.’  At 
some  point  on  their  march  Capt.  Edward  Hampton 
was  met  on  his  way  south.  He  gave  information  that 
the  men  of  the  western  waters  were  advancing  to  give 
battle  to  the  King’s  forces  under  Ferguson.  It  was 
decided  to  send  a  force  of  thirty  of  the  hundred  or 
more  Georgians  to  join  these  men  of  Colonels  Campbell, 

5.  Rawdon  to  Sir  Hen^  Clinton.  Oct.  24,  1780.  The  letter  was  a  difficult 
one  to  write,  announcinfc  as  it  did  fateful  news ;  it  was  written  seventeen 
days  after  FerKuaon’s  defeat.  Clinton-Com iixiUis  Controversy  (Is>ndon.  1888), 
I,  272-8. 

6.  S.  C.  Williams,  “The  Battle  of  Kintc’s  Mountain :  At  Seen  by  British 
Officers,”  in  Tennessee  Hiitorieal  Magazine,  VII,  51-66,  104-110. 

7.  The  probable  route  was  throuKh  Saluda  Gap,  along  the  line  of  the  present 
railroad  to  the  site  of  Asheville,  thence  along  the  Federal  highway  of  this 
time  through  Sam’s  Gap  of  the  Bald  Mountain  sector  of  the  Great  Smoky 
or  Allegany  range,  down  South  Indian  Creek  in  Unicoi  County,  Tenn.,  to 
the  Nolachucky.  'The  refugees  needeil  a  pilot  to  steer  them  to  the  most 
convenient  passes  over  the  mountains,  and  such,  in  probability,  they  had  in 
some  of  the  men  of  Robertson  who  had  gone  with  Col.  Clarke  to  make  the 
attack  on  Augusta. 
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Shelby  and  Sevier.  This  group,  under  Major  Wm. 
Candler,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  King’s  Mountain. 
It  appears  that  for  the  occasion  they  joined  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Col.  James  Williams  of  South  Carolina.  As 
the  multitude  of  four  hundred  women  and  children, 
guarded  by  the  lessened  force  of  men,  proceeded, 
danger  from  the  Indians  also  lessened.  But  the  food 
supply  began  to  fail;  the  adults  saved  food  by  doling 
it  only  to  the  children,  while  they  subsisted  on  nuts 
and  other  forest-foods.®  Towards  the  end  of  the  march 
the  children,  too,  had  to  depend  on  such  provisions  of 
Dame  Nature.  After  a  toilsome  trek  of  eleven  days  over 
a  difficult  terrain  the  refugees  turned  up  at  th  homes  of 
Colonel  John  Sevier,  Major  Jesse  Walton,®  Captain  Jacob 
Brown,  and  their  neighbors  on  the  Nolachucky.  The 
women  and  children  were  in  a  deplorable  condition: 
bedraggled  and  half  starved.  It  is  manifest  that  Colonel 
Clarke,  Major  Candler  and  their  families  were  received 
as  guests  in  the  home  of  Sevier.  The  other  refugees 
were  distributed  to  other  homes  on  the  Nolachucky 
and  the  Watauga.  Few  of  those  homes  were  spacious 
and,  in  likelihood,  rude  cabins  soon  went  up  for  the 
housing  of  many,*®  Colonel  Sevier’s  own  home  was  a 
large  one,  constructed  of  logs,  two  stories  with  an  attic 
—one  of  the  largest  “mansions”  in  that  part  of  the 
Trans-Alleghany  country.  It  stood  on  a  beautiful 
eminence**  not  far  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Nol¬ 
achucky,  and  from  it,  looking  down  and  up  the  valley, 
were  wide  stretches  of  bottom-land  that  constituted 

8.  A.  D.  Candler,  Coionei  If'iUtam  CandUr  of  Goorgia  (Atlanta.  1902),  paatim. 

9.  Thia  remarkable  man  remored  in  1784  to  Wilkes  County,  GcorKia.  as  that 
county  then  was  bounded,  to  liee  among  his  kinsmen,  Robert,  Thomas,  John, 
Nathaniel  and  (leorge  Walton.  He,  in  1789  lost  his  life,  and  strangely 
enough,  at  the  hands  of  the  Cheroke^  a  tribe  he  had  persikently  fought  in 
previous  years.  He  left  a  record  of  a  man  of  elemental  force  and  dignity. 
For  a  sketch:  Williams.  “The  Founder  of  Tennessee’s  First  Town.”  in  Saat 
Tennessee  HUtorieal  Soeioty  PubUeationa,  II,  70.80. 

10.  Ramsey  said,  “The  refugee  whigs  reeeiTed  a  hearty  welcome  from  their 
hospitable  but  plain  countrymen  on  Watauga  and  NoLachoeky.  The  door  of 
every  cabin  was  thrown  open  and  the  strangers  felt  at  once  assured  of 
kindness,  of  sympathy  and  assistance." 

11.  From  this  the  home  was  named  “Mount  Pleasant."  From  this  location 
Sevier  was  dubbed  tqr  the  Indians  “Nolachucky  Jack.” 
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his  plantation.  Bordering  the  river’s  north  bank  was  a 
range  of  hills,  while  to  the  south  the  lofty  Alleghanies 
and  their  off-shoots  arose  as  a  protecting  wall.  The 
spot  is  today  one  of  the  most  charming  in  Upper  East 
Tennessee;  and  to  the  refugee  women  and  children  it 
must  have  proved  restful  to  souls  as  well  as  bodies. 

The  settlers  on  the  Nolachucky  and  the  Watauga 
had  just  parted  with  other  refugees  who  had  been 
received  and  entertained:  Colonel  Charles  McDowell 
with  over  one  hundred  of  his  North  Carolinians  had 
been  compelled  to  dee  before  Ferguson  to  a  place  of 
safety  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Alleghanies  until 
the  western  fighting  men  could  embody  and  accompany 
them  back  to  hunt  Ferguson.  The  plantations  of  the 
Westerners  were  fertile  and  well  stocked.  Com,  at 
least,  was  abundant,  and  game  was  easily  to  be  pro¬ 
cured.  No  doubt  Clarke’s  men  turned  out  to  hunt  in 
the  nearby  hills  and  mountains,  thereby  supplementing 
the  food  supply.** 

After  helping  to  locate  their  dependents,  Clarke  and 
those  of  his  men  who  were  fit,  were  off  to  renew  the 
struggle  in  South  Carolina.  In  early  November,  1780, 
Lord  Cornwallis  abandoned  Charlotte  and  fell  back  to 
his  former  headquarters  at  Winnsborough  from  which 
place  he  sent  out  a  detachment  of  cavalry  under 
Colonel  Tarleton  against  General  Sumter  whose  forces 
were  on  Broad  River.  During  the  day  before  the  night 
attack  by  Tarleton  (November  12th)  Colonels  Clarke 
and  Twiggs  and  Majors  Candler  and  Jackson  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  with  about  one  hundred  men,  marched  into 
Sumter’s  camp.  The  British  were  repulsed  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  loss  in  an  action  known  as  the  battle  of 
Fishdam.  Sumter  and  Clarke  now  planned  a  move 

12.  While  the  families  of  the  Georxiant  were  yet  in  the  West,  the  inhshitants 
carried  another  burden:  Captured  troops,  British  and  Tories,  were  sent  out 
amons  them  as  prisoners  of  war  to  be  guarded  and  supported.  A  few  of  the 
British  ofBeers,  it  appears,  remained  for  some  years ;  notably,  Capt.  Samuel 
T,  Barrett  who  tau^t  school,  and  instructed  the  belles  of  the  border  in 
dancing. 
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against  Ninety-Six,  and  a  small  engagement  occurred 
at  Blackstocks  in  which  Sumter  was  wounded.  Clarke 
moved  on  to  the  Long  Cane  Settlement  to  recruit  ad¬ 
ditional  forces  in  that  Whig  quarter.  He  was  joined 
by  Colonel  Benjamin  Few  with  other  refugees  from 
Georgia.  In  a  preliminary  skirmish  before  the  battle 
of  Long  Cane,  Colonel  Clarke  received  a  wound  in  the 
shoulder  and  had  to  be  carried  from  the  held.  He 
chose  to  spend  the  period  of  recovery  with  his  family 
in  the  Tennessee  country,  and  rode  to  join  them. 

While  the  over-mountain  men  were  away  from  home 
on  the  King’s  Mountain  campaign.  Colonel  Brown^* 
from  Augusta  was  busy,  under  order  from  Cornwallis, 
in  inciting  the  Indians,  particularly  the  Chickamaugas 
to  take  advantage  of  their  absence  in  striking  a  blow 
on  the  white  settlements.  Scarcely  out  of  their  saddles 
after  return  home,  Sevier  and  his  men  were  preparing 
to  meet  the  shock — and  by  an  attack.  His  guest 
Colonel  Clarke,  insisted  on  going  along  as  a  sort  of 
staff  officer  under  his  host.  What  yoke-fellows  these 
two  made!  The  Indians  were  driven  southward  by  a 
blow  struck  at  Boyd’s  Creek  and  the  frontiersmen 
passed  on  to  the  Indian  towns  on  Little  Tennessee  River. 
At  Chota  the  white  soldiers  were  sadly  in  need  of  a 
food  supply.  Major  Joseph  Martin,  of  Sullivan  County, 
led  troops  from  that  county.  He  had  long  served  as 
Virginia’s  agent  to  the  Cherokees  and  had  taken  to  wife 
a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  “Beloved  Woman’’  of  the 
Cherokees,  Nancy  Ward.  In  deference  to  her  son-in- 
law  Nancy  Ward  ordered  that  a  small  herd  of  cattle 
be  driven  in  to  be  slaughtered  to  feed  the  troops. 

13.  Lord  CornwalU*  waa  inatiKator  through  Brown,  and  the  latter  operated 
through  the  Britiah  factor,  John  MacDonald  who  lived  near  the  aite  of  the 
preaent^day  city  of  Chattanooga.  Reporting  to  Cornwallla,  Brown  wrote: 
“The  Indiana  have  agreed  to  attack  the  rebel  plunderera  who  have  taken 
poaaeaaion  of  their  hunting  grounda  on  Watauga,  etc.”  American  MSS.  in  the 
Royal  /natitntion  of  Great  Britain,  II,  221.  Comwallia  to  Clinton  from 
Winnaborouflh :  *T  directed  Lt.  Col.  Brown  to  encourage  the  Indiana  to 
attack  the  settlementa  of  Watauga,  Holatein  and  Nolachuckie.  A  large  body 
of  the  ntountalneera  were  aoon  obliged  to  oppoae  the  ineuraiona  of  the 
Indiana,  etc.”  /bid.,  II,  226. 
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Colonel  Clarke  in  passing  met  the  men  driving  in  the 
cattle  and  directed  some  of  the  hungry  Washington 
County  troops  of  Sevier  to  begin  the  slaughtering. 
These  men  had  been  in  the  woods  much  longer  than 
Martin  and  Clarke  thought  they  should  not  wait  to 
assuage  griping  hunger.  When  Major  Martin  heard 
of  Clarke’s  action,  he  was  wrathy;  he  thought  it  was 
his  influence  that  had  procured  the  cattle.  When  the 
two  men  met,  Martin  drew  his  sword,  called  his  men  to 
follow  and  took  away  the  beef,  already  quartered  by 
Clarke’s  direction.  On  Clarke’s  return  the  two  officers, 
after  hot  words,  began  a  personal  combat — a  fisticuff 
between  two  pugnacious  stalwarts.  Both  men  were 
large  in  physique  and  imperious  in  temperament.  We 
may  imagine  that  it  taxed  Sevier’s  diplomacy  to  bring 
about  peace,  even  measurably.  The  incident  widened 
the  breach  already  opened  between  the  troops  of 
Sullivan  and  Washington.  The  men  of  Sevier  deeply 
resented  Martin’s  treatment  of  a  wounded  guest,  seek¬ 
ing  asylum  among  them,  who  forgot  his  wounds  when 
a  call  to  action  aginst  the  Indians  was  heard. 

Clarke  and  the  over-mountain  men  possessed  many 
qualities  in  common:  forthrightness,  fearlessness,  and 
restiveness  under  restraint — what  might  be  called  a 
fierce  independence.  In  consequence,  there  was  easily 
and  naturally  a  mutual  admiration.  When  the  Old 
War  Horse  was  ready  to  return  south  to  take  up  once 
more  the  struggle  for  independence,  it  was  not  diffi¬ 
cult  for  him  to  persuade  some  (perhaps  a  skeleton 
company)  of  the  young  blades  on  the  western  rivers  to 
go  with  him. 

The  Tennessee  historian,  Ramsey,  says  that  the 

representation  by  Clarke  and  his  men  of  the  atrocities  per¬ 
petrated  by  the  loyalists  induced  many  of  the  frontier  men  to 
return  with  Clarke  and  retaliate  the  injuries  he  and  his  associates 
had  suffered.  Clarke,  thus  reinforced,  approached  the  British 
camp,  placed  his  men  near  the  road  that  led  towards  it,  and  sent 
forward  a  small  detachment  of  men  to  draw  the  enemy  into  his 
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ambuscade.  The  stratagem  succeeded.  On  the  approach  of  the 
British  and  loyalists,  Robert  Bean,  of  Watauga,  fired  and  killed 
the  commanding  officer.  Many  of  his  men  suffered  the  same  fate. 
The  enemy  was  repulsed,  while  he  sustained  the  loss  of  but  a  single 
Georgian.  Here  began  a  lasting  hendship  between  the  Georgians 
and  the  western  settlers.^^ 

Manifestly  the  battle  referred  to  was  that  fought 
March  24,  1781,  at  Beaties  Mill,  on  Little  River,  in 
South  Carolina,  and  the  commanding  officer  was  Major 
James  Dunlap  of  odious  reputation  among  the  Whigs. 

The  women,  children  and  wounded  men  of  Clarke 
and  Chandler’s  refugees  remained  behind  the  moun¬ 
tains  until  the  war  closed  and  the  turbulence  in  Georgia 
had  measurably  subsided.  McCrady  in  his  South  Carolina 
in  the  Revolution  says  of  their  stay :  “Supplies  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  sustenance  and  shelter  were  in  no  way  withheld 
from  them,  nor  were  these  gratuities  momentary ;  they 
ceased  only  with  the  demands  on  their  bounty,  which 
the  occasion  called  forth.’’” 

Colonel  Clarke  was  not  the  man  to  forget  a  kindness. 
When,  in  1787,  Sevier  was  trying  to  establish  the  State 
of  Franklin  as  one  independent  of  North  Carolina,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend  in  Georgia,  and  in  reply 
Clarke  wrote:  “Assure  yourself  of  my  ardent  friend¬ 
ship,  and  that  you  have  the  approbation  of  all  our 
citizens,  and  their  well  wishes  for  your  prosperity.  We 
are  sensible  of  what  benefit  the  friendship  of  yourself 
and  the  people  of  your  state  will  be  to  Georgia,  and 
we  hope  you  will  never  join  North  Carolina  more.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  received  opinion  of  the  sensible  part  of  every 
rank  in  Georgia  that  you  will,  and  ought  to  be,  as  in¬ 
dependent  as  the  other  states  of  the  Union.’’” 

14.  Annalt  of  Tennoneo,  210,  but  the  date  indicated  marKinally.  by  the  year, 
miatakea  tte  time  aa  1779.  Clearly.  Clarke'a  atay  covered  parta  of  the  yeara 
1780-81. 

16.  It  ia  intereatina  to  note  that  two  deacendanta  of  Sevio'  and  Candler,  who 
were  linked  by  tiea  of  comradeship  in  battle  and  of  hoapitality,  in  the  third 
aeneration  followina,  becaune  conferee  aa  Biahopa  of  the  Methodiat  chureh^ — 
E.  &  Hoaa  and  Warren  A.  Candler. 

16.  S.  C.  Williama,  Hittary  of  tht  Lott  State  of  Franktin  (Johnaon  City, 
Tenncaaee,  1924),  178-9. 
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Edited  and  Translated  by  D.  C.  Ck)BBiTT 
XIX 

Wm.  Panton  to  Govowor  Gayoso  de  Lemos^ 

Pensacola  10th  January  1799 

My  Dear  Sir 

At  10  oClock  last  night  the  espress  returned  and  that  moment 
I  gave  notice  of  it  to  Governor  Folk  with  a  file  of  news  papers. — 
It  is  by  meer  accident  I  have  heard  this  instant  that  Raymond  is 
dispatched  at  the  Government  House  &  Sails  immediately — if  I 
had  heard  it  an  hour  ago — sick  as  I  am,  I  would  have  been  more 
full  in  my  Communication  then  it  is  possible  for  me  to  be  now — 
I  have  sent  to  Mr.  Folk  for  the  file  of  news  papers  who  sends  me 
back  notice  that  he  has  already  enclosed  them  to  You  &  which  I 
depend  on.  But  nevertheless  I  Send  You  another  file  which  I 
intended  for  Howard — If  You  receive  Folks  file  then  do  me  the 
favour  to  give  what  I  send  You  to  Colo.  Howard  &  oblige 

Dr  Sir 

Your  Most  Obed  Serv 

Wm  Panton 

Governor  Folk  is  not  to  blame  for  my  having  no  notice  of  the 
dispatch  of  this  Barque. — 

(The  fleet  of  Buenaparte  is  no  More) 

You  will  see  the  number  taken  &  destroyed  by  the  enclosed  extract 
&  for  a  more  full  detail  I  refer  you  to  the  papers — I  send  you 
a  copy  of  a  note  from  my  Correspondent  in  Savannah  &  Mr 
Rengal  Your  Vice  Consul  writes  me  the  21st  Deer.  A  desires  me 
to  inform  the  Governor  “that  he  will  answer  his  official  letter  as 
soon  as  Mr  Murphy  sends  him  his  reply  to  the  Packet  that  Came 
to  him  enclosed”  Mr  Murphys  letter  must  have  arrived  at  Charles¬ 
town  the  6th  Deer. — Read  with  your  usual  attention  the  Presidents 
speech.  There  is  some  information  to  be  gathered  from  it — It  is 
in  more  moderate  terms  than  his  former  Philippicks  against  the 
French — Observe  that  the  line  of  division  is  laid  aside  for  the 
present  which  shows  him  prudent — If  he  had  pushed  it  the  Indians 
would  have  embraced  the  first  offer  of  redressing  themselves. 

1.  Ardiivo  NaeioiuU  de  Cabe,  FloridM,  lesajo  I,  no.  6. 
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I  have  reason  to  expect  an  American  vessel  with  some  Indian 
Goods  from  Charlestown  &  perhaps  flour — do  You  want  any  for 
the  King?  Speak  to  the  Intendant  and  let  me  know  I  wish  I 
could  send  the  vessel  to  Campeachy  for  Logwood — do  forward 
the  Licences  I  asked  for  in  my  last 

Yours  as  before 
Wm  Panton 


His  Excy.  Govr.  Gayoso 


Extract  of  a  Letter  to  Wm.  Panton2 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr  Pantons  Correspondent  in  Savannah 
dated  2l8t  Deer.  1798 

Your  Espress  man  Mr  Snell  fell  sick  at  the  Talapoosie  & 
another  person  was  hired  to  bring  forward  your  dispatches  which 
I  received  the  1st  inst.  On  the  3rd  the  post  went  off  with  those 
for  Charleston  &  which  arrived  on  the  4th. — Answer  from  Your 
Commercial  friends  has  been  Some  time  here,  but  none  as  yet 
has  appeared  from  the  Spanish  Consul  altho  he  mentioned  to  Mr 
Rengal  by  the  post  that  Carried  his  letter  that  he  would  positively 
answer  them  by  the  next  post — Which  if  he  had  done  they  would 
have  been  here  the  18th — This  morning  Mr  Rengal  has  received 
a  private  letter  without  mentioning  a  word  of  the  dispatches — 
which  leads  him  &  ourselves  to  Suppose  they  must  either  be  lost 
or  Miscarried  or  perhaps  Mr  Murphy  meant  that  he  would  answer 
the  letters  by  the  next  post  that  goes  from  this  to  your  place  & 
as  you  give  us  reason  to  expect  another  Espress  (daily)  we  Can¬ 
not  detain  this  longer  &  therefore  return  him 

Wm.  Panton  to  Governor  Gayoso  de  Lemos^ 

Pensacola  4th  February  1799 

My  Dear  Sir 

The  Brig  Nancy  from  Charlestown  Commanded  by  Captain 
McAlester  arrived  here  a  few  days  ago  by  whom  I  am  furnished 
with  a  small  Supply  of  Indian  Goods.  A  little  Wine  &  two  or  three 
hundred  Barrels  of  flour — I  send  Her  round  to  Mobille  with  a  part 
where  she  will  receive  any  skins  the  Brig  Campbelle  may  leave 
behind  with  which  she  will  proceed  to  this  place  &  so  load  here 
with  Cedar  Loggs  &  any  skins  that  may  be  left  by  the  Ship 
Providence — She  will  then  return  to  Charlestown  unless  endeed 
the  Intendant  Gen’l  permits  Her  to  go  to  Campeachy  for  logwood 

2.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Floridae.  leg.  I.  no.  5. 

8.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Florida*,  leg.  I.  no.  6. 
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which  would  make  some  alternation  in  my  desi^,  but  on  that 
favour  I  ought  not  to  Count  until  I  know  whither  it  will  be 
Granted.  The  December  express  returned  last  night  from  Savan¬ 
nah  and  I  have  given  a  file  of  Charlestown  papers  and  a  Georgia 
paper  of  the  18th  ulto. — These  Contain  accounts  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Buenapartes  transports  the  diminution  of  his  army  and 
the  Capitulation  he  sollicited  of  the  Turk  on  Condition  of  return¬ 
ing  to  France  which  was  refused.  The  recapture  of  Malta  &c — 
If  all  this  be  true  I  think  we  may  with  some  reason  expect  a 
general  peace  before  the  expiration  of  this  Year. — My  American 
Correspondents  give  me  hopes  of  a  peace  betwixt  Spain  &  England 
as  at  a  short  distance. 

With  Sentiments  of  great  respect  I  remain 

Dr  Sir 

Your  Most  Obed  Serv 
Wm  Panton 

His  Exc’y  Gov’r  Gayoso  de  Lemos 

Wm.  Panton  to  Govebnor  Gayoso  de  Lemos^ 

Pensacola  10th  May  1799 

My  Dear  Sir 

I  received  Your  favour  dated  the  24th  of  last  Month  &  You 
have  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  Kind  expressions  it  brings — 

The  Georgia  express  having  arrived  late  last  Night  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  hand  you  a  file  of  London  papers  to  the  25th  of 
January  and  Mr  Folk  will  send  You  Georgia  papers  to  the  19th 
of  April — I  send  Colo.  Howard  a  file  of  Charlestown  papers  & 
from  these  You  will  learn  all  the  publick  News  I  can  give  you. 

We  have  been  luckier  this  Year  than  we  were  the  two  former — 
the  vessel  which  left  this  the  9th  March  arrived  safe  at  Nassau 
the  25th — The  ship  Providence  proceeded  to  London  &  the  Brigs 
Campbelle  &  Nancy  got  safe  to  Charlestown — The  Campbelle 
returns  A  has  Your  Commission  on  board — She  is  to  Call  at 
Nassau  On  purpose  to  bring  here  the  Indian  Goods  which  were 
daily  expected  at  that  place  the  beginning  of  last  Month — When 
the  Campbelle  arrives  I  shall  be  greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  forward 
the  Coach  as  none  of  the  small  Craft  that  plys  from  this  to  New 
Orleans  are  large  enough  to  admit  of  it — I  believe  I  must  Send 
Her  round  with  it — I  wish  the  Intendant  would  permit  Her  to  go 
from  New  Orleans  to  Campeachy  for  wood  but  that  is  a  favour 
I  fear  he  will  not  grant — No  objection  however  Can  be  made  to 
Send  Her  to  the  Havannah  with  Sugar  [  ]  as  I  need  [a]  Supply 

4.  A.  N.  de  C..  Floridaa,  Ics.  I,  no.  S. 
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of  Taffia  Sus^ar  Coffee  &c  (etc)  Will  You  do  me  the  favour  to 
enquire  A  let  me  know — ^Thia  sroes  express  to  the  Barrancas  on 
purpoM  to  overtake  Ramond 

A  1  must  C/0nclii<i6 
Dr  Sir 

Your  Most  Obed  Serv 

^  Panton 

His  Exc  y  Governor  Gayoeo 


Wm.  Panton  to  Governor  Gayoso  de  Lbmos^ 


Pensacola  12th  May  1799 
My  Dear  Sir  .  • 

I  did  myself  the  honour  to  drope  You  a  few  lines  the  10th 
when  I  sent  you  a  hie  of  News  papers  which  came  by  the  Georgia 
express — Inclosed  I  now  Send  You  a  letter  which  Came  by  the 
Appalachy  espress  together  with  Another  from  Mr.  Power  who 
no  doubt  will  inform  you  of  the  talks  on  the  line — After  some 
hesitation  the  Chiefs  present  agreed  to  let  it  be  extended  to 
Chatahootchy  but  as  the  Country  beyond  that  belongs  to  the 
Seminolia  Indians,  they  recommended  an  other  talk  to  be  [  ...  ] 
on  the  Chatahootchy  with  those  tribes  most  of  whom  will  fall 
within  the  Spanish  limits* — They  applyed  to  me  for  advice  but 
I  was  not  able  to  give  it  otherwise  than  to  recommend  quiet  Con¬ 
dition  which  they  promised  to  mantain — but  it  is  evident  there 
are  Some  of  the  Chiefs  who  are  far  from  being  Satisfied — I  find 
their  minds  so  much  rufiled  that  I  judged  it  an  improper  Season 
to  urge  our  Claim  on  the  Nation  for  payment  of  the  debts  they 
owe  us — I  should  be  happy  if  anything  were  to  arrive  from  Your 
Court  in  answer  to  our  Memorials  that  would  render  us  inde¬ 
pendent  of  obligations  or  Solicitation  to  Yonder  Side — With  great 

respect  &  Sincere  Affection  I  remain  ..  ^ 

My  Dr  Sir 

Your  Excellency’s  Most 
Obed  Humble  Serv 

.......  j  Wm  Panton 

This  will  be  delivered  to  You  by  Mr 

Jones  a  Gentleman  of  Georgia  &  one 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  who  has 
taken  this  Journey  to  see  his  Aunt 
the  Widow  Marbroy — He  brought  a 
letter  of  recommendation  from  my 
friends  in  Sav’a 

His  Exc’y  Gov’r  Gayoso  de  Lemos 


5.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Florida*.  leg.  I,  no.  6. 

6.  The  Georgia-Florida  boundary  from  the  Chattahoochee  to  the  St.  Mary'* 
wa*  not  finally  settled  until  1866. 
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[Translation] 

Juan  Ventura  Morales  to  Miguel  Cayetano  Solera 
No.  339„ 

Dear  Sir. 

As  Your  Blxcellency  will  see  from  the  enclosed  copy  of  no.  I 
the  Marques  de  Casa-Calvo,  military  Commandant  of  these 
provinces,  in  reply  to  my  letter  not  only  recapitulated  what  I  told 
him  about  what  was  agreed  upon  in  the  Junta  de  Real  Hacienda 
in  consequence  of  what  was  decreed  in  the  Royal  Order  of  April 
20th  of  this  year,  that  the  next  coming  of  the  Adventurer  Bowies, 
and  the  distracted  and  confused  state  of  the  Surrounding  Indian 
Nations,  regaled  and  suborned  by  the  English  and  Americans, 
would  openly  oppose  and  resist  the  introduction  of  the  slightest 
change  in  the  manner  in  which  the  House  of  Panton  conducts  its 
Trade;  but  he  also  explained  at  length  the  fatal  Consequences 
which  would  be  brought  upon  the  Province  in  general  by  the  im¬ 
mediate  Fulfillment  of  the  Sovereign  resolution;  proposing  there¬ 
fore  to  avoid  the  ruin  that  threatens,  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  authorities  in  Havana^  by  not  introducing  any  innovations  in 
the  System  by  which  this  Commerce  is  carried  on,  permitting  him 
[Panton]  to  send  the  Several  neutral  boats  that  are  loading  or 
unloading:  and  extending  said  privilege  not  only  to  the  Ships 
that  are  in  the  River,  but  also  to  those  that  are  going  to  sail  or 
are  en  route  for  that  place,  until  after  reflecting  on  the  matter 
with  all  the  prudence  and  judgement  possible,  the  regulation  that 
shall  be  considered  suitable  to  adopt  may  be  established  and 
published. 

I  have  never  decided  to  resolve  by  myself  matters  of  so  much 
moment  and  consequence,  and  for  that  reason  I  called  together 
the  Junta  de  Real  Hacienda  on  the  26th  of  last  month.  In  it  was 
read  the  letter  of  the  Marques  de  Casa-Calvo,  the  Royal  resolution 
of  the  20th  of  last  April  was  reviewed,  other  precedents  were 
considered,  and  after  a  careful  discussion  of  the  two  propositions, 
as  Your  Elxcellency  will  see  by  testimony  No.  2,  it  was  agreed 
upon  that  no  innovations  be  made  until  His  Majesty  is  informed 
and  determines  what  is  his  Royal  will.  In  considering  the  matter, 
the  Members  of  the  junta  understood  well  the  bases  of  the  re¬ 
flections  of  the  Military  Commandant  on  the  question  of  not 
causing  any  innovation  in  the  commercial  system  of  the  Province 
as  they  let  it  be  seen  by  their  decision  on  June  11,  1798  to  permit 
Commerce  with  the  Neutrals.  Nevertheless,  the  expressions  used 

7.  a.  N.  de  C..  Floridaa.  leg.  10,  no.  64. 

8.  The  Gabon  offieiaU  were  forced  to  suspend  the  Spanish  conunercial  laws  to 
obtain  necessities. 
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by  His  Majesty  in  abrogating  the  Royal  Order  of  November  18, 
1797,  being  so  conclusive  the  permits  that  might  have  been 
granted  by  others,  and  the  administrative  dispositions  of  the 
Viceroys,  Governors,  Intendants,  and  other  ministers  in  America, 
which  made  them  responsible  for  failure  to  Observe  the  order 
without  any  excuse  or  pretext  being  admitted  if  it  tended  to 
weaken  the  Enforcement  of  the  Royal  resolution,  the  junta  did 
not  consider  itself  authorized  to  admit  the  proposition,  the  reasons 
being  the  same  for  which  a  similar  proposition  from  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Commercial  Interests  was  denied  in  a  Session  Held 
on  the  24th  of  the  present  month;  but  on  the  question  of  the 
Continuation  of  the  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Panton  under  the 
regrulations  laid  down  in  the  Sessions  of  January  31,  and  March 
17,  1797  (I  informed  you  in  representations  nos.  21  and  III  of 
March  30th  and  31st  of  the  said  year)  after  taking  into  account 
the  reasons  expressed  by  the  Military  Commandant,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Commerce  of  the  said  house  for  the  supply  of  the  Indian 
Nations  was  permitted  after  the  regulation  of  1778  and  before 
the  Royal  Order  of  November  18,  1797  it  seems  not  to  have  been 
included  in  the  prohibition. 

Being  in  conformity  with  the  foregoing  I  informed  the 
Marques  de  Casa-Calvo  of  what  was  decided  and  sent  notice  of 
it  to  Pensacola  together  with  other  news  concerning  the  Trade 
of  the  House  of  Panton:  I  send  this  for  the  information  of  His 
Majesty  as  I  also  inform  Your  Excellency  of  these  things  done  in 
Fulhllment  of  what  was  ordered  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
Cited  royal  order  of  last  April. 

Our  Lord  prosper  the  important  life  of  Your  Excellency  many 
years.  New  Orleans,  October  19,  1799. 

His  Excellency  Miguel  Cayetano  Soler — 

[Translation] 

Governor  Gayoso  de  Lemos  to  Juan  Ventura  Morales* 

received  the  9th„  in  the  morning 

In  your  letter  of  yesterday  you  tell  me  that  the  Subdelegate  of 
Pensacola  informed  you  on  the  27th  of  last  month  that  there 
entered  that  Bay  on  the  26th  a  British  Frigate  and  Brig  both 
proceeding  from  New  Providence  bringing  under  the  flag  of 
truce  fifty-three  baskets  of  Soda,  five  barrels  of  glass,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  of  salt  and  two  coaches  with  their  harness, 
which  they  say  belong  to  the  House  of  Panton,  who  proposes  that 
both  Boats  be  loaded  with  hides  to  return  to  Great  Britain. 


9.  A.  N.  dc  C.,  Florida*,  leg.  10,  no.  64. 
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You  add  that  when  war  was  declared  with  this  Nation  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  said  Panton  could  continue  his  Trade 
with  the  Indians  were  determined  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Baron  de  Carondelet,  conceding  him  nearly  everything  that  he 
asked,  and  he  was  not  opposed  to  the  prohibition  of  trading  with 
the  Enemy.  That  in  consequence  of  this  and  of  the  two  passports, 
which  I  begged  of  you  lately  not  having  arrived  in  Pensacola 
when  the  said  Boats  sailed,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  above 
mentioned  Panton  must  have  obtained  my  special  permission  to 
send  for  the  Frigate  and  Brig  of  which  you  spoke,  and  therefore 
it  seems  that  he  has  not  exposed  himself  to  the  results  that  follow 
the  breaking  of  the  Laws. 

You  close  by  asking  me  to  tell  you:  If  it  is  true,  or  what  you 
should  know  in  order  to  deal  with  this  matter  in  the  Junta  of  the 
Royal  Treasury,  and  what  measures  should  be  taken. 

Before  answering  your  questions  let  me  assure  you  that  the 
Frigate  and  Brig  which  have  come  from  New  Providence  to 
Pensacola  under  the  flag  of  truce,  have  come  without  my 
permission,  nor  did  they  need  it  though  the  house  in  Nassau 
undertook  this  trip  without  the  knowledge  of  the  House  in  Pensa¬ 
cola,  to  whom  in  my  judgement,  it  should  not  be  imputed  as  an 
offense,  and  even  if  it  were,  it  will  be  removed  altogether  by  the 
simple  impartial  explanation  of  the  causes  that  undoubtedly 
motivated  the  movement  of  these  two  Cartel  Boats. 

Mr.  William  Panton  who  has  suffered  considerable  losses  in 
this  trade,  who  finds  himself  injured  with  no  end  of  debts  due  in 
the  Talapuche,  Cherokee,  Chactaw  and  Chickasaw  Indian  Nations 
of  which  he  will  lose  much:  securing  by  means  of  his  trade  the 
Indians  who  are  held  by  good  faith  which  up  to  now  he  has  kept, 
and  of  which  he  has  given  proof,  checking  them  so  that  they 
should  commit  nothing  injurious  in  our  territories,  whether  to 
embrace  the  English  side,  or  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Neighboring  Americans,  has  determined  to  bring  Indian  goods 
from  England,  the  only  place  where  they  can  be  obtained,  for 
which  he  gave  the  corresponding  orders,  so  that  they  could  be 
sent  to  the  House  in  New  Providence  with  the  Convoy  which 
should  leave  England:  with  the  same  purpose  in  mind  his  partner 
in  New  Providence,  Mr.  John  Forbes,  bought  two  Boats;  but 
seeing  that  the  Convoy  was  not  going  to  arrive  and  that  he  prob¬ 
ably  could  not  wait  until  the  end  of  March;  desiring  to  avoid  the 
immense  damages  caused  by  the  inevitable  delays  on  account  of 
the  war  which  the  hides  have  suffered  these  past  two  years,  many 
of  them  being  moth-eaten,  he  ventured  the  two  Boats  under  the 
flag  of  truce,  and  even  thus  Panton  writes  that  the  most  he 
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can  ship  will  be  two  hundred  and  twenty  hotheads  of  hides, 
sixty  or  seventy  still  remaining  to  be  sent  in  a  neutral  Boat. 

After  this  natural,  truthful  and  simple  narration  of  the  facts 
nothing  remains  but  to  consider  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
find  ourselves:  to  reflect  that  we  have  no  resources,  without  mail 
from  Europe  since  the  month  of  June,  without  mail  from  Havana 
for  more  than  four  months,  without  other  assistance  than  that 
which  we  get  from  the  precarious  Commerce  of  the  Americans: 
finding  myself  advised  by  the  Confidential  Royal  Order  of  June 
25th  to  put  myself  in  a  state  of  defense,  and  to  be  prepared  to 
repel  any  surprise  and  after  all  if  necessary,  which  it  is  not,  to 
seek  the  public  welfare  by  trading  with  our  enemies:  this  is  the 
only  means  left  us  by  the  domination  of  necessity,  unless  we  want 
to  increase  the  evils  that  are  upon  us  and  ruin  the  Province  by 
exposing  it  to  oppressive  circumstances,  and  in  a  word  make  it 
easy  ourselves  for  our  Sovereign  not  only  to  lose  this  part  of  his 
Dominions,  but  also  to  expose  the  more  valuable  ones  that  are 
adjacent. 

In  view  of  these  things,  and  taking  upon  myself  the  con¬ 
sequences,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Your  Grace  should  dispatch 
these  two  Ships  as  Quickly  as  possible,  without  placing  the 
sli^test  obstacle  or  embarrassment  in  the  way;  for  in  any  other 
way  the  responsibility  for  the  terrible  results  and  cruel  con¬ 
sequences  which  will  inevitably  follow  will  fall  on  the  one  that 
causes  them,  and  I  desire  with  the  zeal  and  authority  that  His 
Majesty  has  confided  in  me  to  prevent  that;  and  so  much  the  more 
since  no  other  resource  or  remedy  presents  itself. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  said  I  can  do  no  less  than  support 
the  decision  which  the  critical  circumstances  in  which  we  And 
ourselves  demand,  1st  with  the  well-founded  misgivings  which  the 
American  public  papers  give  me  by  the  news  that  the  adventurer 
Bowles  has  escaped  from  prison  in  Spain.  This  desperate  man 
together  with  Lord  Dunmore,  the  Governor  of  New  Providence, 
some  years  ago  conceived  the  daring  project  of  a  Republic  in  the 
Talapuche  Nation  and  of  opening  a  Trade  on  the  Coast  from 
Pensacola  to  the  St.  Mary’s  River ;  and  who  will  assure  us  that  this 
daring  man,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  and  perplexity  in 
which  Europe  is  involved,  will  not  with  the  assistance  of  England 
revive  his  project  when  nothing  else  hinders,  with  the  most  fatal 
consequences  to  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  these  Provinces?  In 
the  second  place  I  cannot  do  less  than  remind  you  of  that  which 
in  great  part  is  evident,  and  that  is  the  pledge  given  by  the  Chief 
OfBcers  of  this  Province,  and  the  resolutions  taken  by  His  Majesty 
on  this  Question. 
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In  a  Royal  order  of  May  30,  1786  His  Majesty  had  the  good¬ 
ness  to  repeat  what  on  October  10th  of  the  Preceding  year,  1786, 
the  Captain-General  of  this  Province,  the  Conde  de  Galvez,  had 
presented  to  the  King,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Com¬ 
merce  with  the  Indians  is  the  foundation  on  which  we  should 
place  the  hope  of  a  solid  peace,  so  in  order  to  keep  their  friend¬ 
ship  that  they  may  serve  us  as  a  barrier,  which  was  the  object 
kept  in  view  at  the  Congress,  and  to  prevent  a  lack  of  goods  it 
was  decided  to  permit  the  Vassals  of  this  Province  to  send  one 
or  two  EIxpeditions  a  year  to  neutral  Ports,  without  any  indication 
as  to  which,  and  His  Majesty  condescending  to  approve  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Captain-general,  he  even  extended  the  number  of 
Elxpeditions  conceded  to  more  than  two  by  the  above  mentioned 
order  of  May  30th,  in  case  it  was  undeniably  necessary.  In  a 
Royal  order  of  Augrust  29,  1788  His  Majesty  said  that  being 
informed  of  what  the  Intendant  of  this  Province,  in  his  two  letters 
Numbers  30  and  31  of  January  8th  of  that  year,  explained  about 
the  Indian  Trade;  of  what  Mr.  Estevan  Mir6  represented  in  letter 
No.  39  on  February  22nd  in  conjunction  with  the  Intendant  him¬ 
self;  of  what  the  latter  represented  by  himself  in  No.  69  on  April 
7th;  of  the  notices  of  the  Marques  del  Campo  and  the  Charge  de 
Affaires,  Mollinedo,  of  the  4th  and  22nd  of  July  of  the  same  year; 
of  the  memorial  of  the  House  of  Panton  in  America  and  of  the 
correspondents  in  London,  and  the  statements  about  the  same 
trade  made  by  the  Governor  of  St.  Augustine,  he  resolved  that 
the  Houses  of  Mather  and  Panton  might  bring  that  year  to  the 
Provinces  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  the  customary  cargoes  for 
the  said  Indian  Trade  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  them  for  a 
year;  that  if  the  Frigate  “Mary”  belonging  to  Panton  were  not 
sufficient  to  carry  back  the  hides  from  Pensacola  and  St.  Mark’s 
the  correspondents  of  that  House  in  London  might  send  a  second 
Ship  in  ballast  to  get  those  in  the  Warehouse  at  St  Mark’s;  and 
finally,  on  the  other  points  of  the  Representations,  His  Majesty 
suspended  his  decision  until,  after  studying  the  matter  in  the 
Council  of  State,  he  should  determine  them  according  to  his 
Royal  will. 

By  a  Royal  order  of  March  3,  1789,  His  Majesty  deigned  to 
concede  to  the  Houses  of  Mather  and  Panton  exemption  from  the 
six  per  cent  import  and  export  duty  on  the  goods  for  the  Indian 
Trade  in  the  two  Floridas  under  expressed  conditions. 

In  a  Royal  Order  of  January  29,  1790  His  Majesty  extended 
the  exemption  in  favor  of  Panton  to  include  goods  imported  in 
1788  and  the  hides  exported  in  March  and  April  of  that  year. 
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I  have  reminded  you  of  these  Royal  Orders  only  with  the  idea 
of  pointing  out  to  you  the  interest  which  the  Court  took  in  this 
matter,  the  many  representations  which  have  been  made  all  the 
time,  and  the  great  care  which  has  been  taken  to  remove  diffi¬ 
culties  to  it;  I  also  call  to  your  attention  how  our  predecessors, 
the  Baron  de  Carondelet  and  the  Intendant  Francisco  Rendon, 
worked  together  to  reconcile  the  real  interests  of  the  Crown  to 
the  presei-vation  of  this  part  of  the  Dominions  of  the  King.  You 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  and  we  must  confess  it,  that  all 
of  us  who  have  had  the  honor  of  ruling  in  these  Provinces  have 
been  watchful  and  have  become  fully  satisfied  that  the  Commerce 
that  has  been  maintained  with  the  Indians  by  the  House  of  Panton 
at  the  cost  of  some  sacrifice,  has  contributed  not  a  little  toward 
obtaining  the  peace  and  quietude  that  has  been  so  much  needed: 
the  losses  of  Panton  are  evident  as  are  also  the  expenses,  the 
tiresome  and  costly  means  of  which  he  has  made  use  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  the  trade,  and  to  keep  it  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  our  Neighbors,  bringing  in  goods  from  wherever  he  could 
obtain  them,  in  the  midst  of  the  scarcity  from  which  they  were 
suffering  and  which  nobody  could  relieve. 

From  this  group  of  reasons,  and  a  multitude  of  others  which 
cannot  be  concealed  from  your  quick-sightedness,  it  is  deduced 
that  we  should  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  and  acknowledge 
our  gratitude  to  Panton  in  some  way  for  the  activity  and  interest 
w'ith  which  he  carries  on  all  the  transactions  of  his  Trade,  although 
his  own  interests  lie  so  close  to  it:  for  in  that  way  we  promote 
both  the  interests  of  the  King  and  the  general  welfare  of  these 
Provinces. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  House  of  Panton  uses 
every  means  possible  to  save  the  hides  which  is  the  only  product 
that  it  has  and  which  are  totally  lost  if  they  are  not  loaded  and 
shipped  before  Hot  weather  begins;  and  as  I  said  before  that 
lacking  the  Convoy  at  the  time  that  it  was  expected,  they  took 
the  liberty  to  ask  for  two  ships  under  flags  of  truce  in  order 
to  save  the  said  hides;  for  which  prudence  surely  it  does  not  seem 
that  they  should  have  had  to  ask  the  permission  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Neither  does  it  seem  to  me  a  thing  of  great  consequence  that 
they  shipped  the  fifty-three  baskets  of  Soda  and  the  five  barrels 
of  glassware  which  they  doubtless  did  to  save  expense,  although 
it  is  not  for  me  to  decide  that. 

In  respect  to  the  Carriage  meant  for  the  Baron  de  Caron¬ 
delet,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  coming  direct  to  this  City  from 
New  York  it  was  captured  by  the  English,  and  although  the  ship 
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was  set  free  the  Carriage  was  kept  because  it  was  the  property 
of  the  Governor  who  owes  its  recovery,  after  much  expense,  to 
the  generousity  of  the  House  of  Panton. 

The  other  used  chair  meant  for  the  Commandant  of  that  City, 
Mr.  Vicente  Folch,  has  been  expected  for  some  time  and  cannot 
be  a  thing  of  great  importance,  and  at  any  rate  the  matter  can 
be  settled  by  paying  the  duty,  without  inconvenience  to  the  House 
of  Panton  and  without  detriment  to  the  Royal  interests. 

It  is  advisable  therefore  that  Your  Grace  give  the  necessary 
orders  for  the  speedy  despatch  of  these  Boats,  giving  account 
10  the  superior  authorities  as  I  shall  do  for  my  part;  avoiding 
contentions  that  delay  the  Service. 

God  keep  Your  Grace  many  years,  New  Orleans,  February 
7,  1799. 

Manuel  Gayoso  de  Lemos 

Mr.  Juan  Ventura  Morales 

Wm.  Panton  to  [Goveksob  Gayoso  de  Lemos]  lo 

Pensacola  24th  July  1800 

I  wrote  Don  Andrews  this  morning  and  requested  him  to  make 
the  Contents  known  to  Your  Excellency  but  as  I  possess  several 
papers  of  which  I  think  you  ought  to  have  Copies  I  venture  to 
intrude  these  few  lines  on  Your  on  purpose  to  hand  them  to  You 

The  1st  is  duplicate  of  a  letter  from  Daniel  McGillivray  an 
old  Tradder  in  the  Creeck  Nation  which  brought  us  the  first  News 
of  the  recovery  of  Fort  Saint  Marks — N.  2  &  3  is  duplicate 
letters  from  Colo.  Hawkins  of  10th  July  &  from  James  Durous- 
seaus  of  the  16th  The  information  in  this  last  letter  I  gave  to 
Mr  Trudeau  who  remain  still  at  the  Barrancas  detained  by 
Contrary  Winds — N.  4  is  a  Copy  James  Innerarity’s  private  letter 
to  me  No.  5  is  a  duplicate  of  Mr  Fergusons  declaration  which  he 
made  to  me  on  his  arrival  here  from  Appalachy  in  Company  with 
Capt  Butterfield  of  the  Brig  Sheerwater,  Mr.  Andrews  the  Pilot 
Piere  Lovalett  &,  three  of  our  Negroes  all  of  whom  made  their 
escape  from  Bowles  at  the  same  time — In  this  paper  Your 
Excellency  will  see  detailed  the  Cunning  &,  Arts  made  use  of  by 
Bowles  to  gain  over  this  Young  Man  to  join  his  Society,  &  his 
insolence  to  him  afterwards 

N  6  is  a  Copy  of  an  orriginal  letter  in  my  possession  to  Mr 
Ferguson  which  Corroborates  in  part  with  what  is  detailed  in  his 
letter  n  5 — 


10.  A.  N.  de  C..  Ftoridaa.  leg.  1,  no.  S. 
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It  was  this  Young:  Man’s  arrival,  A  the  information  he  gave  our 
Captain  that  hastened  the  departure  of  Gov’r  Folcks  expidition, 
A  it  was  to  that  lucky  Circumstance  The  King  got  back  so  easily 
his  Fort,  A  we  some  part  of  our  property.  It  is  however  evident 
that  the  Fort  might  have  been  retaken  the  day  after  it  sur¬ 
rendered  if  the  Galleys  had  gone  on  for  that  purpose  when 
Portell  met  with  them  in  Saint  Georges  Bay.  Gov’r  Folck  made 
a  register  of  our  Brig  A  effects  at  Saint  Marks,  with  a  view  of 
making  proze  of  the  whole,  but  I  am  persuaded  he  vdll  desist 
from  that  design.  Since  it  would  be  a  hardship  indeed  on  me 
were  my  property  to  be  tom  from  me  by  my  friends  as  well  as 
by  my  enemies — Bowles  being  possessed  of  no  manner  of 
Authority  from  any  acknowledged  power  Cannot  be  considered 
in  any  other  point  of  view  than  a  robber  by  Sea,  as  well  as  by 
Land — He  entered  by  force  into  our  House  A  drove  away  the 
possessors — The  Magistrate  with  his  troops  followed  A  beat  the 
Robbers  off  A  of  Course  is  bound  to  restore  the  property  to  the 
former  owner — If  it  were  otherwise  I  should  be  on  worse  ground 
than  if  the  property  remained  with  the  Robbers  because  my 
Negroes  from  Attachment  would  have  deserted  him  A  found  their 
way  to  me,  A  the  Brig  would  have  been  claimed  in  any  Port  the 
Pirate  chosed  to  send  her  A  the  pirates  hung — As  Governor  Folch 
has  sent  me  a  message  that  I  may  do  what  I  please  with  here  I 
consider  he  has  droped  the  matter,  but  if  he  goes  on  with  it  I  rely 
on  Your  Excellency  to  see  justice  done  me  and  which  ought  to  be 
speedily  determined  otherwise  the  property  will  perish^i 

I  advanced  Mr  Edward  McCabe  the  sum  of  Ninety  three 
Dollars  2H  reales  A  I  gave  him  a  credit  for  another  hundred 
Dollars  to  be  paid  him  by  Colo.  Hawkins,  or  any  Tradders  in  the 
Nation  I  have  since  his  departure  heard  nothing  about  him  but 
what  Colo.  Hawkins  mentions  in  his  letter  N  2 

I  remain  to  this  day  unpaid  for  my  advances  to  the  expressmen 
who  ride  betwixt  this  A  Georgia,  upwards  of  Two  thousand 
Dollars  Mexican  milled  money  one  half  of  which  having  been 
paid  in  Savannah,  I  am  charged  with  Commission  A  premium — I 
depend  on  Your  Excellency  to  give  orders  about  this  matter — 
You  will  learn  from  the  News  papers  all  the  publick  information 
I  have  A  wishing  for  peace  which  I  do  most  ardently  I  remain 
My  Dr  Sir 

Your  Excellency’s  Much  Obliged 
Wm  Panton 


11.  On  hit  last  expedition  (1799)  Bowie*  captured  the  fort  at  St.  Mark’*.  When 
a  *tronK  force  wa*  *ent  asainat  him  he  fled.  For  three  year*  he  made  him- 
*eif  a  nuiaance  to  both  Spaniard*  and  American*.  The  deciaration*  of  hi* 
men  are  iengthy  and  have  Uttie  to  do  with  Georsia,  and,  *o,  are  omitted  here. 
The  aame  i*  true  of  the  acoounta  of  the  expedition  to  recoecr  St.  Mark'* 
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[Tnnglation] 

[Governor  Gayoso  de  Lemos]  to  John  Forres^z 

My  dear  Sir:  I  received  your  very  much  appreciated  letter  of  the 
19th  of  last  month,  and  I  am  informed  by  it  that  the  Seminole 
Tribe  has  decided  to  Offer  You  lands  on  the  Apalachicola  River, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  those  offered  before  were  not  serviceable 
to  you,  the  result  of  which  I  await. 

I  regrret  very  much  Mr.  Panton’s  poor  health,  and  I  would  be 
very  happy  if  he  could  recover  it  on  his  voyage  to  Havana.^^  I  send 
for  him  the  necessary  Passport  by  this  Commandant,  with  letters 
of  recommendation  to  the  Captain-General,  and  I  also  send  You 
these  two  confidential  letters,  one  for  my  Brother  Nicolas  who 
will  present  him  to  the  Conde  de  Casa  Bayona  whose  oldest  son 
married  one  of  my  daughters — and  a  similar  letter  to  Jaruco, 
Inspector-General  of  the  Island.  Mr.  Panton  himself  will  present 
to  the  Captain-General  the  other  one  that  I  am  including  for  that 
purpose. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  to  attribute  the  Intendant’s  failure  to 
give  the  order  for  the  collection  of  the  sixteen  thousand  pesos, 
about  which  I  wrote  to  him,  explaining  the  irreparable  damage 
that  must  follow  to  the  Royal  Treasury  as  well  as  to  You  if  this 
matter  is  not  executed  with  all  the  brevity  that  justice  demands, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  concluded. 

God  keep  Your  Grace  many  years.  New  Orleans,  February 
4,  1801.  Mr.  John  Forbes. 

12.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Florida*.  Ics.  I.  no.  24. 

is.  Panton  died  on  the  voyace  from  Havana  to  New  Providence.  Forbe*  re- 
orsanised  the  company  after  1801.  The  Spaniah  lurrender  on  the  question  of 
the  boundary  cau*^  the  ftrm  to  decrease  in  importance  in  Indian  relations 
with  the  United  States. 


[Conelvded.] 
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OLD  CANOOCHEE  BACKWOODS  SKETCHES* 

By  Juua  E.  Habn 
XIV 

OimxwB  Sfobts 

With  the  fine  outdoor  life  led  by  the  people  of  Canoochee 
Backwoods  there  was  little  need  for  formal  athletics.  There  was 
no  standardized  baseball;  Eng;lish  football  was  not  played  then 
in  America,  and  when  introduced  was  absorbed  by  the  big  colleges. 
The  young  men  played  ball  after  a  fashion  of  their  own.  They 
had  games  of  running,  leaping,^  jumping,  pole  vaulting,  whip¬ 
cracking  contests;  and  any  worthwhile  boy  could  “skin  the  cat” 
on  the  horizontal  bar.  All  the  men,  boys,  women  and  girls,  rode 
horseback.  The  youngsters  learned  to  ride  when  they  sat  before 
their  father  on  horseback  and  later  on  when  they  were  seated 
alone  and  held,  to  keep  from  falling  off.  Impromptu  horse  racing 
was  common  enough,  but  there  was  no  regular  racing  for  stakes. 
When  the  boys  were  scarcely  more  than  babies  they  were  taken 
to  the  creek  and  plunged  in,  so  that  later  they  became  accom¬ 
plished  swimmers. 

The  woods  was  full  of  game  of  many  kinds.  Though  there  was 
little  if  any  restrictions,  the  hunting  season  was  well  defined  and 
certain  ethical  rules  prevailed  to  govern  the  conduct  of  the 
hunters.  Every  family  kept  some  hounds.  Dogs  were  useful  not 
only  for  hunting,  but  were  a  great  help  with  the  cattle ;  they  were 
intelligent  and  loyal  in  their  friendship  for  the  family.  Every 
stock  raiser  spent  much  time  on  the  cattle  range,  and  he  rarely 
appeared  anywhere  from  home  without  his  faithful  hounds.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  hounds,  there  were  nearly  always  other  dogs  on  the 
place,  usually  an  ordinary  cur  for  small  services  about  the  home, 
and  to  accompany  the  boys  in  their  night  sports  in  coon  and 
’possum  hunting.  In  return  for  their  services  the  dogs  needed 
food  and  care ;  this  they  received  in  generous  degree.  The  women 
of  the  family  might  complain  about  the  quantity  of  cooked  food 
required  in  addition  to  the  raw  meat,  but  the  men  and  the  children 
demanded  lavish  portions  for  their  favorites.  After  all,  it  was 
the  children  and  dogs  who  gave  the  charm  to  the  country  home, 
and  made  the  life  there  worth  living. 

*  The  sketches,  which  beKUi  in  the  issue  for  March,  19S8,  relate  lartcely  to 
Bryan  County,  Georgia,  throush  which  the  Canoochee  River  flowa  Their  time 
is  around  the  third  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  They  are  baaed  largely 
on  the  reminiscences  of  Miss  Ham,  who  is  now  well  beyond  four  score 
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Babbbcues 

The  art  of  story  telling  had  been  inherited  from  their  British 
forebears,  and  the  boys  and  g^irls  profited  by  the  tales,  classic  and 
otherwise,  that  had  been  handed  down  to  them.  They  had  all 
heard  about  George  Washington  and  the  cherry  tree.  They  knew 
about  the  “Fo’th”  of  July,  which  was  annually  celebrated  by  a 
fishfry  on  the  river  bank.  Great  loads  of  the  finest  watermelons 
and  hampers  of  food  with  the  fish,  made  the  day  one  of  feasting 
and  jollity.  For  frying  the  fish,  somebody  brought  along  the  big 
iron  washpot  which  had  been  scoured  and  made  ready.  The  fish, 
caught  in  advance  and  dressed,  were  plunged  into  the  gallons  of 
boiling  fat  in  the  pot,  and  when  sufficiently  browned  were  taken 
out  and  drained.  This  duty  was  performed  by  two  men  who  were 
expert  outdoor  cooks  and  took  much  interest  in  the  work. 

Sometimes  as  a  change  from  the  fishfry,  there  would  be  a 
barbecue.  This  required  expert  cookery,  indeed,  and  the  man  who 
possessed  the  artistic  skill  and  executive  ability  to  conduct  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  barbecue  for  a  big  political  gathering  was  held  in 
high  esteem.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  voters  in  the 
Backwoods  were  not  neglected  by  the  candidates  in  a  campaign 
year,  and  that  the  barbecue  was  the  popular  form  of  outdoor 
feasting  for  a  political  rally.  The  master  of  the  feast  was  found 
and  his  services  secured  in  advance.  For  the  cooking,  a  wide  pit 
or  trench  several  feet  in  length  was  dug  in  a  selected  piece  of 
ground,  and  was  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  burning  of  great 
quantities  of  hardwood  to  a  huge  bed  of  glowing  coals,  on  which 
the  beef  and  pork  were  roasted  and  broiled.  This  meat,  just  at  the 
right  time,  was  carved  and  served  to  the  crowd,  along  with 
whatever  other  food  was  available.  Everybody  seemed  in  good 
humor.  There  was  much  spread  eagle  oratory  by  the  candidates; 
and  jokes  and  compliments  followed  as  the  order  of  the  day. 
Whatever  of  triumphs  or  disappointments  may  have  come  to  the 
candidates  from  the  rally,  the  friendly  outdoor  gathering  of  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  did  much  to  emphasize  a  kindly  spirit 
among  them. 

Goin’  to  Town 

Of  all  the  enjoyable  happenings,  the  best  was  Goin’  to  Town. 
The  larger  boys  always  went;  girls  and  smaller  boys  took  turn 
about.  The  mother  rarely  went,  and  not  at  any  time  when  there 
was  a  baby — and  there  was  always  a  baby  in  the  period  when 
the  mother  was  young  enough  to  enjoy  the  trip  and  its  attendant 
features.  But  she  enjoyed  the  event  in  a  vicarious  way,  and  lent 
her  aid  to  those  who  did  go,  in  getting  them  ready  and  preparing 
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the  lunch  for  the  first  day  of  the  journey,  which  took  the  better 
part  of  two  days,  with  their  slow  mode  of  traveling  and  the  fact 
that  they  stopped  to  spend  the  first  night  on  the  way  with  relatives 
and  friends. 

The  time  selected  for  the  trip  for  the  younger  members  of 
the  family  was  in  the  early  fall,  and  sometimes  in  the  early 
spring.  The  father  may  have  had  to  go  on  business  at  other  times, 
and,  if  the  business  did  not  take  too  long,  he  could  easily  make 
the  trip  and  back  in  one  day,  nearly  always  reaching  home  in  the 
early  night.  But  as  the  juniors  wanted  to  get  all  they  could  out 
of  the  visit,  they  were  permitted  to  make  the  over-night  stop. 

In  the  early  fall  after  the  cotton  picking  was  over  and  the 
cotton  had  been  ginned,  baled,  and  shipped  to  Savannah,  the 
father  must  go  to  manipulate  the  sale.  He  knew  pretty  well  in 
advance  what  he  was  to  receive,  since  he  had  had  offers  from  the 
firm  who  had  been  his  factors  for  years.  There  was  a  sort  of 
mutual  pledge  between  them.  The  factor,  as  the  name  indicates, 
transacted  all  the  business  for  the  farmer  in  town,  lent  him  money 
when  he  needed  it,  and  performed  any  service  of  an  unusual 
character  for  the  farmer  or  his  family.  In  return,  the  factor  had 
the  first  choice  in  the  purchase  of  the  farmer’s  cotton  at  a  fair 
market  price,  and  deducted  reasonable  commission  for  such 
services  he  had  rendered  that  were  worthwhile  paying  for.  In  this 
way  a  strong  business  friendship  was  established  that  was  mutually 
pleasant. 

The  early  fall  was  selected  for  the  visit  of  the  boys  and  girls 
for  the  reason  that  while  the  hay  had  been  saved  and  the  cotton 
was  in  the  market,  there  were  other  crops  yet  to  be  harvested  a 
little  later  on.  The  com  was  still  hanging  to  the  stalks,  the  sweet 
potatoes  would  be  to  dig  and  bank;  and  then  the  one  big  joyful 
time  of  hard  work  and  fun  was  to  come  later  in  the  cane-grinding. 
That  would  be  not  long  over  when  the  hog-killing  time  would  come, 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  season  of  parties. 
So,  looking  ahead  and  counting  all  those  things  which  make  a 
pleasant  round  of  activities  on  the  farm,  this  seemed  the  best 
time  for  goin’  to  town. 

The  father  would  sell  the  cotton,  as  that  was  the  money  crop, 
and  the  youngsters  would  get  a  share  of  the  proceeds.  The  father 
was  always  liberal  enough  when  it  came  down  to  the  very  last, 
but  he  never  parted  with  any  money  to  the  children  until  he  had 
paid  all  the  debts — and  there  were  bound  to  be  some  debts.  Then 
was  the  time  to  buy  the  quarterly  supply  of  “store”  goods — ^the 
barrel  of  flour,  coffee,  and  so  on,  besides  a  few  things  for  the 
kitchen  which  mother  greatly  needed.  The  farm  tools  were 
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usually  bought  in  the  spring,  but  there  might  be  now  an  absolute 
need  for  a  new  saddle  or  bridle,  or  a  set  of  harness — and  these 
must  be  considered  first. 

After  these  necessary  things  were  purchased,  the  boys  and 
girls  would  go  with  father  to  buy  the  family  shoes — a  pair  of 
tiny  red  shoes  for  the  baby  girl  at  home,  a  pair  for  mother,  and 
some  pairs  for  the  other  children,  all  of  whose  measurements  one 
of  the  girls  had  brought  along.  Also,  she  had  the  memorandum 
of  the  other  articles  needed  or  wanted.  Was  ever  a  farm  woman 
to  go  to  town  without  that  precious  memorandum?  Surely  not, 
in  those  days  or  since. 

The  older  girls  wanted  to  go  to  the  camp  meeting  at  Taylors 
Creek  in  Liberty  county,  that  was  to  come  off  later.  There  must 
be  shoes  and  hats  and  dresses  for  that  occasion  and  “a  few” 
other  things  so  dear  to  the  feminine  heart.  Well,  they  did  get 
nearly  what  they  wanted.  They  went  home  all  as  happy  as  larks, 
and  would  not  have  swapped  their  father  for  any  other  father  in 
the  whole  world,  besides  having  the  best  mother  in  the  country 
waiting  for  them  at  home.  Along  with  all  this  the  boys  had  found 
just  the  best  place  to  sell  their  pigs  they  were  fattening  at  home; 
and  the  turkeys  the  girls  would  have  to  sell  at  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas.  The  boys  kept  the  money  their  father  had  given  them 
for  some  extra  work  on  the  farm;  this  they  would  keep  and  add 
to  their  pig  money  later  on,  so  that  after  awhile  they  would  have 
something  worthwhile  to  invest. 

The  All-Day  Sing 

The  All-Day  Sing  was  scheduled  to  come  off  at  Hickory  Branch 
Church  next  Sunday.  Since  no  “worldlian”  songs  would  be  sung, 
the  singing  would  take  the  place  of  the  regular  worship.  For 
weeks  past  classes  had  been  preparing  for  the  contest.  These  were 
mostly  girls  and  young  men  from  the  singing  school  which  met 
every  two  weeks.  But  the  contest  had  been  declared  open  to  any 
others  who  wished  to  enter.  This  blanket  announcement  had  been 
regretted  when  it  was  learned  that  Sister  Sary-Ann  Davis  had 
joined  one  of  the  classes,  and  was  going  to  try  for  the  honor  and 
the  prize  to  be  given  to  the  best  singer  among  the  women.  There 
was  another  prize  for  the  men. 

It  was  well  known  that  Sister  Sary-Ann  Davis  could  not  sing 
true  to  key,  no  matter  what  she  thought  about  it.  Indeed,  she 
was  one  of  those  unfortunate  individuals  who  become  obsessed 
with  an  exaggerated  idea  of  their  own  talents  to  the  detriment 
of  anything  of  a  social  or  public  nature  in  which  they  see  fit  to 
engage.  Sister  Sary-Ann  not  only  could  not  sing  true  to  key. 
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but  she  so  annoyed  and  put  out  others  that  they  could  not  sing. 
What  was  to  be  done  about  it? 

The  contest  was  to  be  conducted  by  classes.  There  were  to 
be  some  individual  singers — soloists,  besides  a  duett  and  a 
quartette  from  each  class,  and  the  class  chorus.  All  of  the  dis¬ 
gruntled  ones  were  willing  to  let  Sister  Sary-Ann  Davis  try  her 
voice  as  a  soloist,  but  she  wanted  to  sing  “high  trible”  in  a 
quartette  from  one  of  the  classes.  And  she  did,  when  the  time 
came. 

As  early  as  eight  o’clock  on  the  appointed  Sunday  people 
began  to  arrive  at  the  church.  Many  families  came  in  open  farm 
wagons  with  chairs  for  women  and  girls;  the  boys  sitting  as  best 
they  could  without  the  chairs.  There  were  a  carryall  or  two — 
The  Blantons  and  Captain  Edward’s  family  had  such  a  turnout. 
Several  open  buggies,  and  a  few  top  buggies,  all  pretty  well 
filled,  were  unloaded.  Nearly  always  there  was  an  engaged  couple 
who  were  objects  of  attention,  which  they  seemed  to  enjoy.  A 
number  of  girls  and  young  men  rode  horseback.  'The  farmer  girls 
were  nearly  as  fine  riders  as  their  brothers,  being  hampered  only 
by  the  prescribed  custom  of  riding  sideways.  No  woman  rode 
astride  then;  neither  in  the  towns  where  horseback  riding  was 
a  popular  pastime,  nor  in  the  countryside.  For  a  girl  to  be  seen 
riding  in  that  fashion  would  have  been  to  put  her  beyond  the  pale. 

Among  the  earliest  arrivals  were  several  equestrian  couples. 
Each  man  had  rivaled  the  other  in  securing  for  his  companion 
the  best  rider  among  the  girls  in  the  neighborhood,  and  to  come 
down  to  modem  form  of  speech,  had  made  a  date  in  advance, 
probably  weeks  ahead. 

Before  every  farmhouse  front  gate,  in  addition  to  the  hitching 
posts  where  one  could  checkrein  a  horse,  was  a  pair  of  heavy 
wooden  blocks,  side  by  side,  one  a  little  higher  than  the  other, 
and  known  as  a  horse  block.  This  was  for  the  convenience  of  the 
women  in  mounting  and  dismounting.  But  there  was  no  such 
manner  of  mounting  and  dismounting  when  a  gentleman  was 
along.  The  girl  simply  placed  one  foot  in  the  gentleman’s  hand 
and  was  instantly  and  gracefully  seated  upon  her  horse.  This  was 
a  gallant  gesture  which  each  young  cavalier  took  much  pride  in 
being  able  to  perform  in  a  manner  that  conferred  distinction  upon 
both  the  girl  and  himself. 

Just  here  it  is  well  to  note  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  equestrian  styles  between  that  day  and  this.  The  use  of  side¬ 
saddles  for  women  was  not  completely  discarded  until  about  1900, 
although  there  had  been  indications  of  their  disuse  earlier  than 
that.  Probably  there  are  none  to  be  seen  now  outside  of  museums. 
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The  stylish  equestrienne  outfit  for  a  society  lady  of  that  time 
was  elaborate  and  would  excite  comment  now. 

A  lady’s  fine  side-saddle  with  its  accompanying  trappings  of 
saddle  cloth,  bridle  and  quirt,  was  lightly  expensive.  The  saddle 
was  made  of  the  finest  leather,  large,  roomy-seated.  It  had  two 
pommels,  hom-like  projections,  often  called  horns,  between  which 
the  rider’s  right  knee  was  to  rest  when  she  assumed  the  sidewise 
position.  The  saddle  cloth,  made  of  very  fine  wool  with  comers 
embossed  or  decorated  in  some  way,  was  placed  on  the  horse’s 
back;  upon  this  the  saddle  was  securely  strapped  by  a  strong 
leather  girth.  The  handsome  bridle  having  been  adjusted,  the 
outfit  was  ready.  What  were  known  as  martingales  were  useless 
ornamental  appendages  to  the  bridle,  which  were  caught  by  a 
strap  that  was  passed  under  the  horse’s  chest  and  fastened  to 
the  saddle  girth. 

With  this  outfit  the  lady  wore  a  riding  habit  of  a  soft  and 
beautiful  wool  fabric;  a  very  full  and  long  skirt,  coming  well 
below  her  feet  when  seated;  above  this  a  short  jacket  and  a  small 
hat  with  a  long  plume  or  scarf;  with  the  usual  riding  gloves  and 
quirt.  It  speaks  well  for  the  women  riders  that  they  were  able 
to  sit  so  erect  and  not  get  a  fatal  fall. 

The  riding  habit  of  the  farmer  girl  was  much  simpler,  and 
consisted  of  a  very  full  skirt,  usually  of  homespun,  open  on  one 
side  and  buttoned  securely  around  the  waist.  The  skirt  was 
sufficiently  long  to  cover  the  rider’s  dress,  and  being  of  thick 
material,  afforded  protection  against  dust.  As  she  usually  rode 
a  man’s  saddle,  which  was  smaller,  the  farmer  girl  had  more 
freedom  of  movement  and  was  safer.  Moreover,  with  a  change  of 
gloves,  the  rustic  beauty  was  quite  fresh  and  becomingly  dressed 
when  her  riding  habit  had  been  laid  aside,  and  ready  to  enter 
anywhere,  whereas,  the  lady  vrith  the  handsome  riding  habit 
must  carry  her  long  skirt  on  her  left  arm  when  dismounted. 
Sometimes  a  married  woman  rode  “double”  vnth  her  husband, 
but  girls  did  not  ride  that  way  unless  running  away  to  be  married. 

But  all  this  is  a  digression,  while  they  are  gathering  at  the 
church — and  they  brought  the  children.  Did  ever  any  one  see  so 
many  babies  at  church?  It  looked  as  if  they  would  have  a  few 
solos,  and  even  choruses,  not  down  on  the  program.  The  Back- 
woods  people  believed  in  taking  their  babies  to  church.  For  one 
reason,  it  was  considered  the  bounden  duty  of  every  mother  to 
take  care  of  her  child  and  be  burdened  with  it  when  any  one 
else  rejected  the  responsibility.  So,  no  matter  where  she  went,  the 
mother  had  to  take  the  baby  along,  or  stay  at  home. 
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In  some  communities  of  primitive  people  it  was  permissible 
to  lay  a  pallet  of  quilts  down  just  under  the  pulpit  where  the 
baby  or  babies,  since  there  might  be  more  than  one,  could  sleep, 
or  kick  up  their  little  pink  heels  in  perfect  abandon.  It  was  not 
strange  that  in  those  communities  the  preacher  rather  encouraged 
the  bringing  of  the  little  children  to  the  long  services.  He  liked 
to  have  a  large  congregation,  and  if  the  little  children  were  there 
it  insured  the  presence  of  other  members  of  the  family.  The 
preacher  advised  that  it  was  well  to  establish  very  early  the  habit 
of  church-going,  to  “bring  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go.” 

By  half-past  eight  the  congregation  was  seated  in  the  large 
church.  The  services  were  opened  with  a  scriptural  reading  and 
prayer.  Classes  were  formed;  a  conunittee  was  named  who  retired 
to  the  outdoors  to  nominate  the  judges  and  elected  by  ballot. 
These  preliminaries  being  disposed  of,  the  judges  took  their  seats. 
They  were  three  men  and  two  women,  elderly  individuals,  who 
had  led  the  singing  in  former  times  and  were  supposed  to  be 
skilled  in  church  music.  The  action  of  the  nominating  committee 
was  probably  known  in  advance  since  the  election  of  the  judges 
was  unanimous.  Deacon  Jones  who  had  been  made  chairman  of 
the  program  now  announced  the  contest  open  and  called  the 
classes  in  the  order  named. 

The  first  class  to  respond  had  as  a  leader  Brother  Gleorge 
William  Watkins.  There  was  no  musical  instrument,  only  a 
triangle.  The  first  hymn  was  announced.  All  the  singers  had 
large  music  books  with  shaped  notes,  “The  Sacred  Harp.”  The 
books  were  opened,  the  scale  was  sung.  Brother  Watkins  with 
the  aid  of  the  triangle  pitched  the  key.  The  first  hymn  was 
rendered  with  clear  young  voices  and  fairly  well.  Then  came 
one  that  made  everybody  sit  up  and  listen.  This  was  something 
that  had  been  talked  of  in  advance,  and  all  were  expecting  a 
surprise.  It  was  Sister  Caroline  Watkins  who  sponsored  the  in¬ 
novation.  Sister  Watkins  was  a  very  ambitious  woman,  and  was 
accused  of  always  trying  to  introduce  newfangled  ways  into  the 
life  of  the  community,  of  which  the  more  staid  and  conservative 
did  not  approve.  She  had  a  cousin  living  in  Savannah  with  whom 
Sister  Watkins  sometimes  exchanged  visits.  This  cousin  was  a 
“fashionable  woman,”  whose  airs  and  g;races  were  a  source  of 
much  irritation,  if  not  a  positive  offense  to  the  good  women  of 
Canoochee  Backwoods  who  met  her  on  her  occasional  visits. 

Sister  Watkins  had  not  long  returned  from  a  visit  to  that  same 
cousin  in  Savannah  and  while  there  had  attended  church  where 
they  had  a  trained  choir.  Sister  Watkins  was  not  much  of  a 
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singer  herself,  but  she  greatly  enjoyed  the  anthem  in  the  city 
church.  She  tried  to  describe  to  her  husband,  who  could  sing  by 
note,  just  how  a  part-time  piece  of  music  had  been  rendered,  and 
persuaded  him  to  attempt  a  similar  performance  with  his  class 
in  the  contest.  Brother  Watkins  was  doubtful  of  his  ability,  the 
more  particulariy  as  he  had  not  heard  the  music,  and  had  to 
depend  for  his  understanding  upon  his  wife’s  description;  but  he 
tried  to  please  her  in  the  matter.  He  did  not  have  the  material 
found  in  a  trained  church  choir,  but  Brother  Watkins  in  his 
bungling  way  did  his  best,  and  failed.  However,  Sister  Watkins 
got  the  blame  from  the  listeners.  The  desire  of  the  woman  was 
right,  perhaps,  she  was  just  the  victim  of  her  own  ignorance  and 
misinterpretation  of  what  she  had  heard  in  the  city  church. 
Although  the  judges  did  not  understand,  they  decided  among 
themselves  that  the  performance  was  only  another  of  Sister 
Watkins’  efforts  to  introduce  unwonted  innovations  into  the  affairs 
of  the  community,  and  were  kind  enough  to  pass  the  matter  by 
without  comment. 

A  leader  of  one  of  the  classes  was  a  dapper  little  man  with 
a  great  accession  of  dignity.  At  a  former  time  he  had  kept  school 
in  the  backwoods  for  two  terms,  and  had  ever  since  then  been 
known  as  “Professor”  Elber  Matthews,  a  distinction  he  seemed 
greatly  to  enjoy.  He  moved  quickly,  but  at  the  same  time  was 
so  painfully  precise  in  his  manner,  that  he  crushed  all  spontaneity 
out  of  his  class,  so  there  were  now  only  two  men  under  his  leader¬ 
ship.  One  young  woman,  stout,  robust  and  daring,  assumed  an 
air  of  boldness  and  literally  roared,  looking  at  him  as  with  dis¬ 
dain  at  his  efforts  to  mark  time. 

The  next  to  follow  was  the  opposite  of  the  last  leader.  He 
had  a  lively  manner,  seeming  to  discard  dignity  and  to  discover 
something  very  pleasant  if  not  highly  amusing  in  his  position. 
His  self-complacency  was  so  evident  he  must  have  expected  to 
win.  He  marked  time  in  a  most  active  manner,  moving  his  arms 
up,  down,  and  aside.  These  movements  coupled  with  the  fact 
his  shoulders  were  much  humped,  and  the  funny  little  coat  he 
wore  was  much  too  short-waisted  in  the  back,  gave  him  a  ludi¬ 
crous  appearance  when  viewed  from  the  rear. 

There  had  been  short  intervals  between  classes  and  now  dinner 
was  announced.  Baskets  were  opened  and  for  convenience  of 
everybody  the  viands  were  spread  on  the  rough  plank  tables 
under  the  big  trees  in  the  rear  of  the  church;  and  great  jugs 
of  cool  water  were  brought  from  the  spring  just  under  the  hill. 
The  Canoochee  housewives  sustained  their  reputation  in  the  matter 
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of  the  dinner.  The  older  of  the  small  boys  and  girls  had  cared 
for  the  little  children  in  the  cool  outdoors,  and  watched  over  the 
babies  while  they  slept.  The  tired  mother  appreciated  the  rest. 

Dinner  and  friendly  conversation  made  a  pleasant  episode  of  the 

day.  They  returned  to  the  church  and  the  singing  was  resumed.  | 

In  one  of  the  classes  was  a  solemn,  elderly  man,  who  sang  in  I 

a  way  peculiarly  his  own.  His  strong  nasal  intonation  was  em-  ]| 

ployed  at  intervals  at  the  end  of  a  line  with  a  sound  something  | 

like  this — Mhnunhm.  To  one  listening,  it  seemed  that  the  man  was  I 

registering  his  satisfaction  at  his  own  performance.  | 

Now  came  what  many  were  looking  forward  to  with  much  - 

interest.  There  had  been  grroup  singing,  solos,  duetts,  which  ■ 

though  not  specially  remarkable,  had  passed  muster.  The  looked- 
for  quartette  included  two  men,  tenor  and  bass,  a  woman  alto,  ~ 

and  Sister  Sary-Ann  Davis  as  “high  trible."  It  was  a  hard  trial  : 

for  the  two  men  and  the  other  woman  who  could  sing.  Sister  | 

Sary- Ann’s  treble  was  pretty  high  in  the  first  stanza;  she  seemed  L 

to  gain  strength  and  height  in  the  second;  and  in  the  third  and  b 

last  to  score  her  final  triumph;  which  was  registered  in  a  keen 
high  shriek  that  apparently  went  through  the  roof  of  the  church 
and  into  the  very  treetops  outside.  The  performance  equaled 
anything  that  had  been  expected,  “and  then  some.” 

Sister  Sary-Ann  Davis  must  have  been  physically  exhausted, 
but  she  sank  into  her  seat  with  a  glad  look  upon  her  face,  as 

though  to  say,  “I  knew  I  could  do  it.”  After  that  there  was  a 

lull  in  which  people  looked  at  each  other  with  questioning  glances, 
but  said  nothing. 

From  the  next  class  there  stepped  forth  as  a  solist  a  small 
dark-eyed  woman,  probably  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  old,  a 
woman  vrith  a  sweet  face  and  gentle  manner.  She  had  a  clear 
mezzo-soprano  voice,  and  sang  with  much  feeling  and  understand¬ 
ing  that  old  favorite.  Rock  of  Ages.  A  hush  fell  upon  the  con¬ 
gregation  while  she  sang.  This  concluded  the  contest.  The  people 
rose  to  their  feet  and  joined  the  leader  in  one  great  concert  of 
religious  feeling,  “How  Firm  a  Foundation.”  Then  the  judges 
retired  for  a  few  minutes,  returned  and  announced  the  awards.  I 

That  for  the  women  went  to  the  last  singer,  Sister  Frances  Lewis.  I 


[To  he  continued,] 
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CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

OUTUABY 

Sergeant  Thomas  M.  Albebt,  son  of  Capt.  Joseph  P.  and 
Emily  A.  Albert,  was  a  member  of  Capt.  Jos.  T.  Albert’s  Com¬ 
pany,  Twenty-Second  Georgia  Regiment,  the  “Henry  County 
Volunteers.”  He  entered  the  service  August  31,  1861,  and  bore 
the  hardship  and  privation  of  the  camp  for  nearly  two  years. 
He  was  always  willing  to  share  his  part  with  his  brother  soldiers. 
He  was  beloved  by  all  his  ofBcers  and  mess  mates.  He  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  2d,  1863.  No  truer  man 
ever  yielded  up  his  life  for  his  country.  He  was  willing  to  meet 
his  enemy.  He  fought  through  several  hard  battles,  but  at  last 
the  cursed  ball  of  an  enemy  passed  through  his  head  and  he  is  no 
more  with  us.  We  hope  he  has  gone  to  meet  his  father  in  heaven 
who  was  killed  at  the  second  battle  of  Manassas,  August  31,  1862. 
He  leaves  a  widowed  mother  and  one  brother  to  mourn  his  loss, 
but  we  hope  to  meet  them  where  parting  is  no  more. 

A  Friend 

Weekly  Chronicle  &  Sentinel  (Augusta,  Ga.),  Sept.  2,  1863. 

Obituary 

Died,  in  Columbia  county,  on  the  29th  February,  1864,  J.  J. 
Bond,  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age.  Like  all  the  patriotic  young 
men  of  our  country,  he  volunteered  early  in  the  war,  and  served 
his  country  faithfully  until  his  health  was  entirely  broken  down. 
He  then  returned  to  his  native  county  and  after  a  long,  and  at 
times  painful,  illness — ^having  made  his  peace  with  God — he  ex¬ 
pired  in  full  faith  of  a  blissful  immortality,  of  pulmonary  con¬ 
sumption.  Peace  to  his  ashes — he  offered  up  his  life  for  his 
country. 

Weekly  Chronicle  &  Sentinel,  March  16,  1864. 

Obituary 
In  Memoriam 

Who  Can  Wield  His  Sword  As  He? 

The  death  of  Lieut.  Beman  C.  Johnson,  conunanding  Company 
“K”  44th  Georgia  Regiment,  in  one  of  the  late  battles  of  Virginia, 
prompts  the  above  enquiry,  by  a  member  of  his  company  who 
knew  him  intimately. 
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Brave,  generous  and  ready  as  a  soldier,  his  company  admired 
him;  added  to  these  qualities  impartial  and  unostentatious  as  an 
officer,  all  of  his  command  loved  him.  Who  can  lead  his  little  band 
as  he?  Who  his  place  in  company  “K”  can  fill? 

In  March,  1862,  he  entered  his  countrys  service  as  a  private, 
but  as  soon  as  a  vacancy  occurred  in  his  Company,  he  was  un¬ 
animously  chosen  to  a  Lieutenacy,  a  position  which  he  filled  both 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commander  and  the  admiration  of  his 
superior  officers  in  the  Regiment,  Brigade  and  even  Division  of 
Ewell’s  Corps. 

He  was  soon  known  to  them  all  as  an  officer  caring  for  the 
welfare  of  his  men,  and  knowing  no  fear,  save  that  to  do  wrong. 

He  was  truly  honest,  both  in  civil  and  military  life — was  both 
the  soldier  and  the  gentleman. 

For  a  lengrth  of  time  he  commanded  the  sharpshooters  of  his 
( Doles’ )  Brigade,  and  it  was  while  in  this  office  he  gained  so  much 
applause  as  a  fearless  officer. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Chickahominy,  at  Chancellorsville  and  at 
Gettysburg,  he  displayed  chivalry  so  characteristic  of  his  nature— 
was  first  “to  Forward’’  and  last  “to  retreat.’’  He  was  in  the  thirty 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  if  thus  to  die  is  glorious — then  he 
died  gloriously. 

May  there  spring  upon  his  distant  and  honored  grave  fair 
flowers  as  if  planted  by  gentle  hands,  for  there  would  have  been 
placed  over  his  mortality,  had  he  fallen  in  his  beloved  Georgia, 
for  which,  with  his  beloved  South,  he  so  nobly  died. 

N. 

Union  Point,  Ga.,  May  24,  1864. 

Daily  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  May  29,  1864. 

Obituary 

Lieut.  Thomas  H.  Culver,  son  of  Hardy  C.  and  Mrs.  Ann  L. 
Culver,  of  Culverton,  Geo.,  entered  the  service  of  his  country, 
with  five  other  brothers,  July  16th,  1861.  He  was  killed  while 
bravely  resisting  the  advance  of  the  enemy  at  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  Va.,  May  6th,  1864.  This  gallant  young  officer  was 
a  member  of  the  Fifteenth  Georg^ia  Regiment,  Hoods  Division,  and 
was  with  the  veteran  troops  of  the  command  in  every  engag^ement, 
except  at  Chickamauga,  where  he  was  deprived  the  privilege,  in 
consequence  of  a  severe  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pennsylvania.  As  a  soldier  none  dared  go  where  he  refused. 
Indeed  so  little  did  he  know  of  fear,  that  his  Colonel  was  con¬ 
strained  to  predict  his  death  months  ago.  As  an  officer  he  loved 
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his  men,  and  was  never  satisfied  until  they  were  as  comfortable 
as  he  could  render  them.  And  to  attest  that  they  appreciated  his 
kindness,  when  he  fell,  they  called  upon  each  other  to  avenge  his 
death.  As  a  son  he  was  ever  obedient  to  his  parents,  and  left 
nothing  undone,  that  would  give  them  pleasure.  As  a  son  and 
brother,  he  loved,  as  those  do  only,  who  possesses  an  intelligent 
mind,  and  a  heart  of  childlike  simplicity;  and  ’tis  useless  to  state 
that  this  love  was  duly  reciprocated.  As  a  citizen,  though  he  was 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  had  established  a  character  for  purity 
of  principles  wherever  he  was  known.  How  sad  his  burial,  but 
how  appropriately  done;  carried  from  the  field  of  strife,  while  yet 
the  fight  was  raging,  by  a  few  friends,  for  fear  his  remains  might 
by  the  fortunes  of  battle,  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  An 
appropriate  place  was  selected  under  a  massive  oak,  in  the  forest 
of  Virginia  where  had  been  his  soldier  home,  for  the  past  three 
years.  Sad  were  the  hearts  of  those  brothers,  and  friends  who 
shrouded  his  manly  form  in  his  blankets,  after  taking  the  last  look 
at  his  placid  face.  A  large  circle  of  friends,  sincerely  sympathize 
with  the  parents  and  relations  of  our  deceased  friend.  May  we 
emulate  whatever  was  pure  in  his  character. 

A  Friend 

DaUy  Chroniele  and  Sentinel,  May  29,  1864. 

Obituary 

Killed  in  that  desperate  engagement  with  the  enemy  at  Port 
Walthal  near  Petersburg,  Va.,  on  the  7th  inst.  Private  Joseph  J. 
Small,  third  son  of  John  J.  Small,  of  this  city,  of  Company  “A” 
Washington  Light  Infantry,  twenty-fifth  Regiment  (Eutaw)  So. 
Ca.  Volunteers,  in  the  22d  year  of  his  age. 

Although  exempt  by  the  State  in  another  organization,  he 
entered  the  service  of  his  country  as  a  true  Volunteer,  in  the 
early  part  of  our  struggle  and  participated  in  the  various  engage¬ 
ments  on  the  neighboring  Islands  around  Charleston.  Twice  he 
was  with  his  Regiment  at  North  Carolina  to  resist  the  advance  of 
the  enemy,  and  passed  through  all  unhurt.  He  was  cheerful  and 
affectionate  in  disposition,  and  fondly  loved  home  and  friends. 
Thus  another  noble  spirit  fell  gallantly  defending  our  just  cause, 
while  his  early  decease  is  keenly  felt  by  a  loving  parent,  fond 
sisters  and  brothers,  and  many  friends. 

Daily  Chroniele  and  Sentinel,  May,  29,  1864. 


[To  be  eentinued.] 
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BOY  CHATHAM,  BUGLER 
By  G.  Noble  Jones 

In  a  Savannah,  Georsria,  newspaper.  The  Columbian  Museum 
and  Savannah  Advertiser,  there  appeared  on  July  3,  1809,  the 
following  special  notice: 

“Attention : — The  members  of  Chatham  Troop  of  Light 
Dragoons  will  appear  tomorrow  at  6  o’clock  a.  m.  in  front  of  the 
Court  House  in  uniform,  completely  armed  and  provided  with  eight 
rounds  of  blank  cartridges  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the 
anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

By  order  of  the  Captain. 

Thomas  Jones,  0.  S.” 

This  notice  was  captioned  with  a  picture  of  a  Negro  bugler, 
mounted,  as  were  other  notices  of  the  Dragoons  appearing  about 
that  time. 

It  is  probably  seldom  recalled  at  this  time  that  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  buglers  and  members  of  the 
military  bands  of  the  State  of  Georgia’s  armed  forces  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Negro  race,  some  of  them  slaves,  some  “free  men  of 
colour,’’  but  it  seems  that  even  in  those  early  days  the  musical 
genius  of  the  Negro  was  recognized.  But  what  is  even  more  inter¬ 
esting  is  the  fact  that  at  least  in  one  case — that  of  the  Chatham 
Troop  of  Light  Dragoons — the  bugler  was  owned  by  a  syndicate 
who  leased  out  his  services  to  other  organizations  as  well  as 
making  use  of  them  with  the  Dragoons,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  advertisement  appearing  in  the  same  Savannah  news¬ 
paper  on  February  1,  1810: 

“The  subscribers  in  the  ‘Boy  Chatham’  purchased  several  years 
since,  as  a  Trumpeter  for  the  Chatham  Troop,  are  requested  to 
meet  at  the  Exchange  on  Monday,  5th.  of  Feb.  next  at  12  o’clock 
p.  m.  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  their  dividend  arising  from  the 
hire  of  said  boy,  and  to  make  other  necessary  arrangements 
respecting  him.  Shareholders  not  attending  in  person  or  by  agent 
will  be  considered  as  having  forfeited  their  claims.’’ 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  what  happened  to  “Boy 
Chatham,’’  but  with  his  ability  to  perform  on  the  bugle,  or 
trumpet,  it  is  likely  that  he  enjoyed  a  rather  carefree  existence, 
not  only  acting  as  bugler  for  the  soldiers  but  probably  furnishing 
music  as  a  member  of  a  dance  orchestra  on  the  occasions  of  the 
military  balls  which  were  a  prominent  feature  of  the  social  life 
of  Savannah  in  those  days. 
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WHO’S  WHO 

Kenneth  Coleman  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
with  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.  He  is  now  teaching  in  the 
school  system  of  Atlanta. 

D.  C.  Corbitt  is  a  member  of  the  History  Department  of 
Candler  College,  Havana,  Cuba. 

Miss  Julia  E.  Ham,  who  had  for  the  past  three  years  been 
contributing  her  reminiscences  to  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly,  died 
on  May  21.  She  wru  bom  in  Bryan  County,  Georgia,  January  4, 
1862.  Long  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  she 
was  remarkable  for  her  mental  vigor  and  youthful  outlook  on  life. 

Fabian  Linden  is  a  graduate  student  in  the  History  Department 
of  Harvard  University. 

G.  Noble  Jones  is  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Savannah.  He  is 
president  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  Georgia. 

Samuel  C.  Williams  is  an  author  of  many  well-known  historical 
works  and  is  a  fomter  justice  of  the  Tennessee  Supreme  Court. 
He  resides  in  Johnson  City,  Tennessee. 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTES 


Studies  in  Georgia  History  and  Government.  Edited  by  James 
C.  Bonner  and  Lucien  E.  Roberts.  (Athens:  The  University  of 
Georg^ia  Press,  1940.  Pp.  xiv,  284.  $2.50.) 

The  editors  have  made  no  attempt  to  present  a  survey  of 
Georgia’s  history,  but  have  selected  twelve  state  studies  which 
vary  in  “subject-matter,  in  treatment,  and  in  appeal.’’  Each  of 
these  essays  has  been  preperad  by  a  former  student  of  Professor 
John  Hanson  Thomas  McPherson.  This  attractive  little  volume 
is  inscribed  to  Professor  McPherson  in  appreciation  of  fifty  years 
of  service  in  the  University  of  Georgia. 

The  first  two  essays  present  some  interesting,  though  hardly 
new,  glimpses  of  the  religious,  racial,  and  military  factors  in  the 
settlement  of  Georgia.  Five  studies  are  devoted  to  ante-bellum 
topics.  Several  of  this  group  are  of  exceptional  merit.  The  relation 
to  the  sectional  struggle  of  the  long  drawn-out  Seminole  conflict 
is  well  presented.  The  account  of  Wilson  Lumpkin’s  dealings  with 
the  Cherokee  Indians  contains  some  interesting  reflections  on  a 
subject  that  has  been  frequently  told.  The  essay  on  "Agricultural 
Adjustment  in  Ante-Bellum  Georgia’’  gives  a  well-rounded  picture 
of  this  subject.  The  author  has  relied  mainly  on  the  Southern 
Cultivator  and  DeBow’s  Review.  Agn^cultural  editors,  he  points 
out,  anticipated  the  philosophy  of  the  New  Deal  crop  control, 
advised  diversification  and  fertilization,  and  actually  observed 
their  campaigpi  for  scientific  stock  breeding  produce  results.  Berk¬ 
shire  hogs  and  Durham  cattle  have  not  yet  attained  the  dignity 
and  romantic  appeal  of  “King  Cotton,’’  nor  has  Bermuda  grass, 
but  scholarship  is  just  beginning  to  recognize  that  the  Ruffins, 
the  Affilecks,  and  the  Spaldings  have  an  important  story  to  tell. 
The  author  of  this  essay  is  unquestionable  on  the  right  track  in 
suggesting  that  their  story  will  do  much  towards  revising  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  Southern  history.  Georgia’s  current  crop  of  political 
reformers  will  profit  by  reading  the  account  of  the  ante-bellum 
struggle  over  legislative  reapportionment.  This  perennial  jockey¬ 
ing  for  advantage,  it  is  suggested,  might  have  bred  the  “pernicious 
practice  of  creating  superfluous  counties.’’ 

The  political  machinations  which  emasculated  Georgia’s  re¬ 
form  movement  of  1889-90  are  refreshingly  described  in  an  essay 
on  the  Alliance  Legislature.  The  story  of  the  District  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Mechanical  Schools  is  presented  as  a  chapter  in  the 
evolution  of  the  secondary  school  in  Georgia.  The  last  three 
essays  are  devoted  to  issues  of  current  political  interest.  Two  of 
this  g^up  resolve  themselves  into  earnest  pleas  in  behalf  of  what 
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are  considered  desirable  political  reforms,  namely,  county  re¬ 
organization  and  constitutional  revision.  The  account  of  local 
government  in  the  southeast  is  freighted  with  impressive  statistics 
which  the  author  presents  with  the  zeal  of  a  crusader  and  the 
reality  of  a  statistican.  The  case  for  constitutional  revision  is 
predicated  on  the  desirability  of  prohibiting  special  and  local 
legislation.  The  final  study  traces  the  evolution  of  the  practice  of 
judicial  review  and  concludes  with  a  defense  of  this  practice. 

The  authors  have  bolstered  their  accounts  with  liberal  refer¬ 
ences  to  source  materials.  Especially  well  documented  is  the  enter¬ 
taining  story  of  Henry  Schulz’s  failure  to  make  Hamburg,  South 
Carolina,  a  successful  competitor  of  ante-bellum  Augusta.  There 
is  an  index,  a  few  tables,  and  several  charts.  A  single  blemish 
has  been  observed:  On  page  264  Merton  E.  Coulter  is  written 
for  E.  Merton  Coulter.  The  University  of  Georgia  Press  has 
added  a  significant  volume  to  the  historiography  of  the  South’s 
Empire  State. 

Horace  Montooiieby 

State  Teachers  College,  California,  Penna, 

Aeronautiea  in  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armiea.  With  a 
Survey  of  Military  Aeronautiea  prior  to  1861.  By  F.  Stansbury 
Haydon.  (Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1941.  Vol.  I. 
Pp.  xxii,  421.  Illustrations.  $4.) 

In  the  minds  of  most  people,  the  age  of  aeronautics  begins  in 
the  Twentieth  Century;  yet  it  is  true  that  air  conquests  were 
dreamed  of  in  a  very  realistic  way  as  early  as  the  Seventeenth 
Century  and  practical  demonstrations  were  being  made  in  the 
Eighteenth.  Balloons  were  used  in  the  French  Revolution  and 
thereafter  in  European  conflicts  they  played  some  part.  The 
Americans  began  to  think  along  air  lines  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Jefferson  and  Franklin,  and  serious  efforts  were  made  to  induce 
the  United  States  Government  to  employ  balloons  in  the  Seminole 
War  to  seek  out  the  savages  in  the  Everglades  of  Florida,  and  in 
the  Mexican  War  to  bombard  Vera  Cruz. 

The  first  attempts  made  by  the  United  States  to  use  balloons 
in  war  were  in  the  Civil  War.  Taking  advantage  of  the  im¬ 
portunities  of  various  balloonists  who  had  been  for  years  perform¬ 
ing  at  county  fairs  and  on  other  special  occasions  to  attract 
crowds,  the  United  States  allowed  James  Allen,  John  Wise,  John 
La  Mountain,  Thaddeus  S.  C.  Lowe,  and  others  to  do  some  aerial 
observation  of  the  enemy  for  the  Union  armies.  These  aeronauts 
were  a  peculiar  set,  jealous  of  one  another  and  desirous  of  public 
applause.  Allen  attempted  to  do  some  observation  of  the  Con- 
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federates  just  before  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  but  he  never 
succeeded  in  getting  his  balloon  to  the  battlefield.  He  later  got 
out  of  the  service  as  a  result  of  bitter  arguments  with  Lowe. 
La  Mountain  did  some  work  with  Butler  in  the  vicinity  of  Fortress 
Monroe.  Lowe  was  the  most  successful  in  his  work,  for  he  induced 
the  Union  army  to  organize  a  balloon  corps  under  his  direction. 

For  the  most  part  the  art  of  the  balloonist  was  looked  upon 
by  the  army  officers  as  foolishness  if  not  worse.  Yet  Butler, 
McClellan,  and  Porter  were  more  than  tolerant.  Probably  one 
reason  why  the  balloonists  did  not  succeed  more  than  they  did 
was  because  they  were  hampered  at  almost  every  turn  by  the 
army  officials.  Without  a  doubt  some  of  their  work  was  exact  and 
valuable  to  the  Federal  armies,  yet  there  was  no  startling  results 
that  came  from  their  activities.  During  the  first  year  of  the  war 
most  of  the  observations  were  made  along  the  Potomac  in  the 
vicinity  of  Washington,  but  some  activities  were  carried  out  in 
South  Carolina  around  Beaufort  and  in  Georgia  around  Fort 
Pulaski,  and  in  the  West  along  the  Mississippi  River. 

Volume  two  of  this  work  will  bring  the  story  down  through 
the  Civil  War  and  will  include  the  activities  of  the  Confederates 
in  aerial  observations.  Mr.  Haydon  has  written  clearly  and  au¬ 
thoritatively  on  this  subject.  He  has  done  a  prodigious  amount 
of  research  among  all  the  available  records,  manuscripts,  news¬ 
papers,  and  printed  books  and  pamphlets.  When  this  work  shall 
have  been  finished  with  the  completion  of  the  second  volume,  it 
will  mark  a  contribution  of  outstanding  merit  on  a  subject  almost 
unknown  up  to  this  time. 

Florida,  Land  of  Change.  By  Kathryn  Trinuner  Abbey.  (Chapel 
Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1941.  Pp.  xii,  426. 
Illustrations.  $3.60.) 

Florida,  the  land  of  flowers  and  romance,  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  many  writers,  but  few  of  them  could  be  called 
historians — and  no  history  of  the  state  from  the  beginning  to 
the  present  generation  had  ever  been  written  until  Miss  Abbey  set 
her  hand  to  the  task.  It  might  well  be  added  that  modem  historical 
scholarship  had  never  been  applied  until  the  appearance  of  the 
present  volume. 

Though  there  are  many  flowers  in  Florida  and  there  has  been 
and  still  is  much  romance.  Miss  Abbey  has  duly  restrained  herself 
on  these  sides  of  her  subject.  Thereby  she  has  written  a  much 
more  balanced  history,  scholarly  without  too  many  scholarly 
trappings,  and  withal  in  an  interesting  style.  She  has  made  the 
substantial  facts  of  Florida’s  history  easy  to  read. 
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With  its  frequent  changes  in  ownership  and  an  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  contest  over  boundary  lines,  it  has  been  no  easy  task  to 
ciarify  and  interpret  the  state’s  development  from  its  first  settle¬ 
ment  by  Spain  down  to  its  rediscovery  by  Plant  and  Flagler  and 
its  resettlement  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  Yet  throiigh  a  back¬ 
ground  setting  when  needed  and  by  the  use  of  a  gpreat  many  maps 
especially  dravm  for  the  book,  Miss  Abbey  has  disentangled  the 
confusing  developments.  Though  giving  much  attention  to  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  in  their  various  stages,  she  has 
perforce  been  required  to  pursue  rather  constantly  the  inter¬ 
national  scene  down  to  the  time  when  Florida  became  American, 
and  the  political  throughout.  As  Miss  Abbey  has  disclaimed  any 
powers  of  properly  estimating  the  last  fifty  years  of  Florida,  she 
has  entered  little  into  land  booms  and  has  made  no  attempt  to 
describe  the  present  scene.  There  are  an  appendix  listing  the 
governors  and  counties,  a  modest  set  of  footnotes  grouped  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  and  a  critical  bibliography  arranged  according 
to  chapters. 

Dusk  of  Dawn,  An  Essay  toward  an  Autobiography  of  a  Race 
Concept.  By  W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois.  (New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company,  1940.  Pp.  x,  384.  $8.) 

This  book  is  in  essence  the  autobiography  of  probably  the  most 
intellectual  Negro  America  has  produced,  and  as  its  sub-title 
indicates.  Dr.  Du  Bois  and  his  race  concept  are  one.  A  great 
racial  conglomeration  went  into  his  ancestry  African,  Dutch, 
and  French  at  least.  Growing  up  in  western  Massachusetts  in 
the  days  of  Reconstruction,  when  for  political  and  other  purposes 
it  was  the  custom  in  the  North  to  pet  the  Negro,  Du  Bois  still 
found  that  there  was  a  color  line  which  a  Negro  discreetly 
recognized  or  suffered  insult  if  he  did  not.  Out  of  high  school, 
he  went  to  Fisk  in  Nashville  and  then  to  Harvard  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  work  for  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree.  Teaching 
at  Wilberforce,  and  then  a  year  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  later  served  a  useful  period  at  Atlanta  University,  there 
collecting  and  interpreting  information  on  the  Negro  race.  He 
then  became  a  part  of  a  larger  picture,  and  before  he  returned 
to  Atlanta  University  again,  where  he  now  is,  he  had  assisted 
in  organizing  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
the  Colored  People,  founded  the  Crisis,  and  travelled  around  the 
world. 

He  utterly  rejects  the  color  line  and  insists  that  the  Negro 
should  be  treated  as  any  other  American.  His  insistence  on  this 
equality  got  him  into  a  fight  with  Booker  T.  Washington  who  felt 
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that  the  Negro  must  first  accept  the  place  into  which  circum¬ 
stances  forced  him,  and  the  contest  lasted  as  long  as  Washington 
lived.  Though  changing  now  and  then  his  methods  of  attack 
against  racial  prejudice,  Du  Bois  has  always  insisted  on  Negn^es 
being  g^iven  the  same  rights  as  any  other  Americans.  Though  not 
a  communist  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  used,  he  has  a 
gnreat  respect  for  the  Russian  experiment.  Yet  he  thoroughly 
detested  the  use  the  communists  made  of  the  Scottsboro  trouble  in 
their  attempts  to  spread  their  infiuence.  His  race  concept  is  not 
simply  for  the  American  Negroes,  but  for  all  Negroes,  wherever 
they  may  be;  and  he  detests  the  color  line  whether  it  be  black 
or  yellow  or  any  other  color.  Though  opposing  segregation  as 
an  admission  of  racial  inferiority,  he  has  recently  advocated  the 
withdrawal  of  Neg^roes  from  the  white  man’s  economy  to  the 
extent  of  having  a  Negro  economic  organisation  which  will  supply 
the  Negro  with  everything  he  needs. 

Dr.  Du  Bois  has  written  this  book  skilfully.  Though  for  the 
most  part  it  is  written  in  a  pleasing  philosophical  style,  yet  at 
times  it  bristles  with  sarcasm  and  some  bitterness.  Those  wishing 
to  understand  the  Negn*o  mind  can  make  a  good  beginning  by 
reading  this  book.  It  will  not  tell  them  what  all  the  Neg^roes 
think,  for  Du  Bois  has  had  many  contests  with  his  own  people,  but 
it  will  open  up  what  the  most  important  part  of  the  Negro  in- 
tellig;encia  think. 

Edward  LivmgaUm.  Jeffersonian  Republican  and  Jacksonian 
Democrat.  By  William  B.  Hatcher.  (University,  La.:  Louisiana 
State  University  Press,  1940.  Pp.  xvi,  618.  Illustrations.  $3.60.) 

Edward  Livingston,  of  the  famous  New  York  family,  and  a 
brother  of  Robert,  who  was  instrumental  in  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  was  a  person  of  amazing  versatility.  He  became  an 
important  figure  in  New  York,  Louisiana,  and  in  France;  he 
attained  excellence  in  politics,  jurisprudence,  and  in  diplomacy. 
The  whirilgrig  of  politics  in  New  York  threw  him  into  the  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  camp;  later  he  broke  with  Jefferson,  but  with  the  rise  of 
Jackson  he  attained  the  backing  of  the  national  administration 
again  and  soon  became  secretary  of  state  and  then  minister  to 
France.  In  the  meantime  he  had  served  in  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  representing  Louisiana. 

While  serving  as  United  States  district  attorney  in  New  York 
his  deputy  peculated  from  the  funds  in  the  office.  To  make  good 
this  defecit  Livingston  decided  to  migrate  to  a  new  scene  where 
he  might  have  a  better  chance.  Thus  he  was  led  to  Louisiana 
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and  it  waa  there  where  hia  greateat  reputation  waa  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  hia  codifying  and  reforming  the  Louiaiana  lawa. 

Profeaaor  Hatcher  haa  told  hia  story  well,  without  adornment 
but  with  clarity  and  completeness.  Livingston  does  not  stand  out 
boldly  as  a  personality;  rather  the  author  has  consentrated  on 
Livingston  as  a  public  figure  and  on  the  background  of  his  times. 
As  an  example,  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  New  Orleans  to  prepare 
the  reader  for  this  new  setting  for  Livingston.  A  critical  essay 
on  authorities  at  the  end  of  the  book  gives  an  insight  into  the 
scholarly  investigations  Professor  Hatcher  carried  out  in  pre¬ 
paring  this  biography.  It  should  long  serve  as  the  standard  work 
on  Edward  Livingston. 

John  and  William  Bartram.  Botanists  and  Explorers.  1699- 
1777.  17S9-18tS.  By  Ernest  Earnest.  (Philadelphia:  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1940.  Pp.  vii,  187.  Illustrations.  $2.00.) 

John  and  William  Bartram,  father  and  son,  modest  though 
both  were,  impressed  themselves  on  their  own  times  no  less  than 
on  subsequent  generations.  Both  loved  the  wilderness  and  what 
the  wilderness  had  in  it;  they  reveled  in  the  study  and  observation 
of  plants  and  animals;  as  they  classified  birds  they  did  not  fail 
to  hear  their  sweet  songs  that  permeated  the  forests;  they  learned 
to  know  the  Indians.  Each  in  his  own  way,  however;  for  John 
saw  the  red  man  as  an  unattractive  being,  while  William  made 
him  into  the  noble  red  man  of  the  forests.  John  was  more  the 
realist;  William,  a  combination  of  the  romanticist  with  the  realist. 

Both  father  and  son  wrote  accounts  of  their  travels,  which 
were  widespread  over  the  continent — ^the  father  going  from 
Philadelphia,  the  Bartram  home,  to  Canada,  to  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  to  Florida;  the  son  travelling  mostly  in  the  South,  to  East  and 
West  Florida,  to  the  Lower  Mississippi  region,  and  through  the 
intervening  country.  The  travels  of  William  are  best  known  and 
the  publication  containing  their  account  is  the  book  meant  when 
the  fauniliar  title  Bartram’s  Travels  is  used.  The  importance  of 
William  Bartram  not  only  in  the  field  of  science  but  in  the  realm 
of  letters  is  outstanding.  His  book  was  in  itself  good  literature. 
The  effect  it  had  on  the  imagery  in  the  writings  of  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  is  remarkable. 

Mr.  Earnest  has  here  set  forth  the  lives,  significance,  and 
contributions  of  the  Bertrams  with  skill  and  deep  understanding. 
He  has  used  all  known  sources  of  information  and  has  appended 
a  bibliographical  description  of  them. 
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Three  Virginia  Frontiers.  By  Thomas  Perkins  Abemethy. 
(University,  La.:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1940.  Pp. 
xiv,  96.  $1.50.) 

The  American  frontier  has,  undoubtedly,  had  much  to  do  with 
producing  American  democracy;  but  there  has  grown  up  a  school 
of  thought  which  has  attributed  miraculous  powers  to  the  frontier 
in  this  process.  Members  of  this  school  have  without  much  reason¬ 
ing  assumed  that  the  frontier  was  entirely  responsible  for  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy.  Professor  Abemethy  here  investigates  the  process 
of  westward  migration  in  Virginia  through  the  three  frontiers  of 
tidewater,  piedmont,  and  transmontane,  and  finds  that  there  were 
many  conditioning  influences  in  these  frontiers  (and  by  inference 
in  all  other  American  frontiers),  which  materially  affected  the 
frontier  democracy  dogma.  The  first  frontier,  the  tidewater,  was 
so  conditioned  by  the  European  heritage  of  its  first  settlers,  that 
it  was  really  a  European  frontier.  As  for  the  other  frontiers, 
the  democratic  frontier  trends  were  somewhat  deflected  by  land 
laws,  speculations,  and  other  forces  growing  out  of  geographic 
conditions  and  selective  migrations. 

This  volume  is  a  learned  appraisal  of  the  frontier  in  Virginia 
history  and  answers  the  question  which  Professor  Abemethy  asks 
in  his  opening  sentence  as  to  whether  the  writing  of  history  is  an 
art  or  a  science.  It  here  appears  to  be  an  art  as  well  as  a  science. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  three  lectures  delivered  by  Professor 
Abemethy  at  Louisiana  State  University  under  the  Walter  Lyn¬ 
wood  Fleming  Foundation. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Southern  White  Press  toward  Negro 
Suffrage,  19S2-19iO.  Edited  by  Rayford  W.  Logan,  Ph.D.  With 
a  Foreword  by  Charles  H.  Wesley,  Ph.D.  (Washington:  The 
Foundation  Publishers,  1940.  Pp.  xii,  115.  Paper  Covers.  75c.) 

The  editor  has  here  collected  editorials  and  news  articles  from 
about  three  dozen  newspapers  from  twelve  Southern  states, 
selected  on  the  basis  of  what  he  was  able  to  And  in  the  Library 
of  Congn^ss.  For  the  purpose  he  had  in  mind,  the  selection  was, 
therefore,  not  scientifically  or  logically  made;  but  for  financial 
reasons  he  found  it  the  only  possible  method  of  procedure.  The 
work  suffers  no  great  amount  on  this  account,  for  it  must  have 
been  fairly  evident  before  the  survey  was  made  that  the  South 
does  not  look  with  favor  on  Negro  suffrage.  It  would  be  very 
interesting,  however,  to  have  had  the  editor  sum  up  his  findings 
in  some  sort  of  generalizations,  after  having  gone  through  all 
this  material  and  three  times  more  which  was  not  here  reprinted. 
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The  South  must  have  some  reasons  for  being  opposed  to  Negro 
suffrage;  there  must  be  some  elements  in  the  white  South  who 
look  with  some  favor  on  Negro  suffrage,  limited  or  complete; 
there  might  be  some  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  religious, 
labor,  and  political  press;  and  even  certain  geographic  sections 
of  the  South  might  have  different  ideas  on  the  subject.  An  effort 
to  go  into  these  points  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  value  of 
this  compilation. 

The  Road  from  Montieello.  A  Study  of  the  Virginia  Slavery 
Debate  of  18St.  By  Joseph  Clarke  Robert.  (Historical  Papers  of 
the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society,  Series  XXIV.)  (Durham: 
Duke  University  Press,  1941.  Pp.  x,  127.  Maps.  $1.00.) 

Though  the  famous  slavery  debate  in  the  Virginia  Legislature, 
in  1831-1832,  has  been  often  written  about  and  made  the  subject 
of  serious  essays,  the  present  study  is  in  many  ways  the  most 
servicable  and  scholarly  of  them  all.  Especially  apt  is  it  in  giving 
the  origin  of  the  debate,  the  light  in  which  it  was  held  throughout 
the  nation,  and,  a  detailed  summary  of  the  legislative  session. 
Professor  Robert  has  done  a  particularly  valuable  service  in  in¬ 
cluding  important  extracts  from  the  speeches,  in  an  appendix 
taking  up  half  the  book.  Never  again  was  there  to  be  in  the  South 
an  open  discussion  of  slavery  with  such  frankness  as  characterized 
this  debate.  Professor  Robert  points  out  a  half  dozen  reasons 
why  this  was  so,  thereby  showing  that  the  subsidence  was  not  due 
entirely  to  a  conscious  and  enforced  taboo. 

Guide  to  the  Manueeripte  in  the  Southern  Historical  Collections 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  (The  James  Sprunt  Studies 
in  History  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  24,  No.  2.)  (Chapel  Hill: 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1941.  Pp.  viii,  204.) 

The  Southern  Historical  Collection,  in  the  Library  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  consists  at  this  time  of  about  1,500,000 
pieces  of  manuscripts  and  2,626  volumes  which  have  been  ac¬ 
cessioned  and  arranged  and  a  half  million  more  pieces  are  yet 
to  be  given  attention.  It  is  still  growing.  This  wealth  of  material 
relates  to  all  the  fourteen  Southern  states,  being  particularly 
strong  in  the  ante-bellum  times  and  in  the  Civil  War.  This  guide 
has  been  compiled  to  give  the  scholarly  researcher  an  insight  into 
this  gn^at  collection.  There  are  809  groups  listed  alphabetically 
and  briefly  described,  ranging  in  size  from  one  item  to  120,000. 
An  index  to  the  important  proper  names  is  added. 


